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PREFACE 

Unlike any community of comparable size in New Engl and , Stamford, Connecticut 
has undergone vast changes in the past two decades. These changes, which have 
occurred in the urban systems^ which comprise the context of the planning of 
its public school system, have begun and will continue to alter the character 
of the Stamford Public Schools* 

A goal of the Stamford Public Schools is to maximize cost-effective, deseg- 
regated 5 quality education in an optimum learning environment while providing 
for change with a minimum of disruption for students, In order to attain that 
goal s this study was requested by the Superintendent of Schools, Dr, Jerome B, 
Jones, and the Stamford Educational Planning Committee to provide complementary 
Information to their own studies. It is an assessment of the changes in the 
social and physical policy environment affecting Stamford and the implications 
of these changes upon the future of public education in the city. Initiated 
in January 1932 , it was completed In December of that year, 

The four volumes which present the results of this study document the impact 
of the future direction of policy trends upon the educational programs and ser- 
vices of the Stamford Public Schools, They must be read In context with the 
subconnrittee reports of the Educational Planning Committee, It is our expecta- 
tion that these studies will enable the informal dialogue necessary for making 
educated decisions regarding the future of Stamford's public school system to 



*The urban systems in the physical policy environment are land use, housing, 
open space, transportation, and infrastructure* In the social and economic 
policy environment they are population, social indicators, the economic structure 
including labor market and the changing structure of jobs, and fiscal analysis, 
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take place. 

Several social and physical policy trends which structure the school system 
have been Tnghlighted by this comprehensive policy analysis: 

A shift in the fundamental structure of the American economy of which 
a revitalized Stamford has been a leading indicator 

A transformation from a town which encompasses a series of neighborhoods 
to an urban community with a wide range of living styles and a potential 
for" a vibrant urban life 

A sudden spurt of urban planning problems % e,g,, a shift in land use to 
corporate office space; a change in residential construction to multi- 
family dwellings^ primarily condominiums; a tight, expensive housing 
market; a dramatic Increase in commuters into the city; a switch in re- 
tail trade from local to regional shopping which lead to a new visual 
profile - exciting, but congested 
" A sound municipal fiscal base, but with an erosion of public support 
for education 

In concert with these contextual trends, there have been significant changes 

in the policies which frame this city. Fundamental shifts In land use and its 

concurrent shifts in the economic and residential structure are buttresses by 

municipal planning and zoning policies as well as key decisions by the private 

sector* Advances in educational technology and basic changes in federal and 

state roles In education* and a spurt in the growth of private schools, are 

some of the policies which impact upon the future of public education. These 

changes in policy have also been documented in the study and have been examined 

for their impact on public education through a series of scenario analyses, 

Stamford is changing and this change can be an exciting opportunity for planning 

and directing the future of the schools, 
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In response to these changes* the major policy question becomes, "What are 
the priorities that the Stamford Public Schools should address in revising its 
educational thrust to meet the demands of the year 2000?" The answer to this 
issue will enable the Stamford Public Schools to move forward in a policy directed 
fashion, to prepare its citizens to be functioning adults In the American economy 
in the year 2000, and to remain an educational leader in the nation. 

The Study Team would like to extend its appreciation to Dr. Jerome B, Jones, 
Superintendent of Schools; Dr. Norman Walsh, Assistant Superintend^^ for Research 
and Development; Mr* Alan Grafton, Assistant Superintendent; and their administra- 
tive staffs, Most particularly, we want to thank the members of the Stamford 
Educational Planning Committee for their assistance in a close working relation- 
ship. I would also like to gratefully acknowledge the commitment and work of 
the Study Team, and especially the research staff: Ms, Betsy Fobert, Chief 
Planner; Ms, Doris Minor; Ms. Li a Vasconcelos ; Ms . Joanne Cassulo; Ms. Deborah 
Kupa; Ms, Linda Louro; Ms. Jeanne Devine; and Ms. Gloria Abrams. 

Marcia Marker Feld, Ph.D. 

Study Director 
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INTRODUCTION 

The future of the Stamford Public Schools must be both responsive and direc- 
tive; responsive to the needs and wishes of the cormiunity and directive in lead- 
ing students toward the goals of effective citizens, consumers* and workers. 
This is a time of transition for the Stamford Public Schools, a time to chart 
a new course as a response to new challenges* 

This report is an outcome of an intensive year long study by a team of 
interdisciplinary professionals and a broad-based j community group, the Stamford 
Educational Planning Committee, The team's goal was to examine trends and pro- 
posed policy changes in the environment and to ascertain their effect upon public 
education in Stamford, During the course of this study, meetings were held 
with hundreds of individuals * parents , teachers, students, conmuni ty leaders, 
businessmen* and public and private sector managers - and mail surveys with 
follow-up interviews were conducted, In addition, the professional/community 
team met monthly to discuss the findings and their implications, 

Over the past twenty years many changes have occurred in the socials economic, 
and physical environment in Stamford* The transformation from a town Into an 
urban community has brought a shift in land use to corporate office space; an 
increase in the construction of mul tifamily dwellings? primarily condominiums; 
a tight, expensive housing market; a dramatic increase in commuters into the 
city; a switch in retail trade from local to regional shopping; and the erosion 
of public support for education 

Trends in the national economy have also impacted the city, The new thrust 
of the American economy Is complex and, as yet, not fully understood by economists, 
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sociologists, and planners* However, some startling indicators have emerged; 
there is strong unemployment among blue collar workers and less unemployment 
in finance, technology, management, and information transfer. There are signi- 
ficant changes in family patterns, with a shift from the extended family to 
the nuclear family, and now to single-parent families. 

This comprehensive planning and policy study explores these major changes 
and their impact on the future of the city's school system. Its results are 
a sense of direction for the community and the schools, an identification of 
the specified target populations for future school enrollment, and some Indica- 
tion of policy options for the public schools, The next step, to be undertaken 
by the Stamford Public Schools, will be the development of curriculum and programs 
which respond to these trends. 

Yet, it is essential that the recommendations developed for 1990 and the 
year 2000 be monitored, reevaluated, and revised as new information develops 
and new initiatives are completed. 

Policy Framework 

Educational goals and policy assumptions provided the policy framework 
for the study, In Its development the professional /community team utilized the 
values, goals, and aspirations of the school system, its Board, its staff, its 
students, and the larger comnunity as its criteria. The educational goals snd 
policy assumptions which follow were identified Initially in meetings with the 
Stamford Educational Planning Coirmilttee , members of the Stamford Board of Educa- 
tion, Stamford teachers, administrators, parents, and eonmunity members, They 
were then examined and revised after a review of the Stamford School System Planning 
Reports for the last five years. Finally, they were documented at meetings 
held in September and October 1982, through the subcommittee reports of 

the Educational Planning Contnittee presented in October, and in a presentation to 
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the Board of Education, 

The educational goals are to maximize cost-ef fecti ve s desegregated , quality 
education in an optimum learning environment and to prepare students to function 
successfully as citizens, family members, parents, workers, and consumers, The 
policy assumptions are: 

* reasonable and equitable racial balance 

* academic balance and feeder pattern continuity 

* student access to appropriate educational programs 

* safe, sound, and environmentally fit facilities 

* adequate space and resources for advanced curriculum 

■ provision of orderly and timely reduction of surplus capacity 

* maximization of quality educational experience 

« provision of services to meet the needs of all students in the school 
system, reduction of out-of-school placements 

* minimization of student disruption by continuity through the grades 
in the same school 

* minimization of social/neighborhood disruption 

* preservation of neighborhood orientation 

* provision of equitable distribution and cost efficient transportation 
The framing of these goals and objectives is based upon the understanding 

that the school system serves a diverse population. Educational programing 
should maximize benefits resulting from this population by bringing students 
together in a learning process which includes a focus on post=secondary employment, 
technical and trade schools* and college and professional schools. 

Not all of these policy assumptions can be met equally. For example, the 
policy assumption that neighborhood orientation should be preserved may be in- 
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compatible with criteria of academic balance and feeder pattern continuity. 
The largest number of minority students do not reside near the newer and struc- 
turally flexible facility. These students are located in only a few of the 
study neighborhoods, Despite this situation, the assumptions can be implemented 
as part of school policy once discussion of the pros and cons of each, and the 
trade-offs involved in the implementation of each have taken place. 

However, some of the policy assumptions, if agreed upon, will not conflict. 
For example, the commitment to student access to an appropriate educational 
program and the need for a safe, sound, and environmentally fit facility can 
be paired with providing for an orderly and timely reduction of surplus capacity* 

While these assumptions are complex, it is time for decisions to be made. 
Stamford is in a transition phase and needs leadership to determine the direction 
of its schools and to build upon the system's strong elements - the programs 
that are working, the appropriate curriculum, the special school programs, and 
the commitment of Its teachers, administrators, students, and parents, This 
will enable Stamford to meet its goal of maximizing cost-effective, desegregated, 
quality education In an optimum learning environment while providing for change 
with a minimum of disruption for students. 

The Study Team's planning and policy process designed to accomplish the 
goals and objectives of this study Is based upon the concept of the role of 
the school in the community; the supportive nature and the influence that each 
has upon the other. The school Is often an anchor for the community, providing 
a central focus and stability in the environment, It Is a symbol of local gover- 
nance in New England as well as that of neighboring areas, and is, in fact, 
central to the growth and learning of children and their families. The school 
has played these roles In the historical development of this country. It Is 

the mechanism by which local and national social policy has been implemented - 
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whether that policy be for a literati people, for an industrializing new republic, 
or an integrated society for a stable democracy. Most importantly, the school s 
its staffs and the parents provide the learning environment for the students, 

Concurrent with this concept of the role of the school in the Study Team's 
approach is the sense that education policy planning, to be useful, must be 
comprehensive in scope and focus on a multiplicity of issues and information, 
all within the context of the educational system* s response to the needs of 
the students. The key concept underlying this approach lies in the understanding 
of the interrelationships of elements within the policy environment whic 1 ^ com- 
prise a community: population, land use, economic structure, housing, transpor- 
tation, fiscal structure, and physical Infrastructure, All of which are constrained 
by governmental structure and by the policies and behavior of the private sector, 
The approach in the Public Policy Impact Study has been to utilize a number 
of different planning techniques including goals analysis, needs assessment, 
fiscal consequences, and scenario analysis* The key to this process is its 
iterative nature; that is, once the criteria for the decision are established, 
the process is repeated and each criterion or decision factor is further refined. 
At some point in the process, some decision weights were given to the policy 
assumptions which are stated by the Stamford School Board, the Educational 
Planning Committee, and the community. 

In this study, the trends and proposed policy changes in the environment 
were examined to ascertain their effect upon public education in Stamford, An 
assessment of these changes utilizes as its criteria the values, goals, and 
aspirations of the school system, its Board, staff, and students, along with 
the larger corranuni ty* 

Included in the activities undertaken to complete this study are: 
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- an examination of educational policy trends and their implications 
for Stamford 

an assessment of the city's Master Plan and its amendments through 
an examination of its holding capacity study to gauge the impact of 
its policies upon the school system 

* a housing market analysis which studied the re-use potential of the 
current housing stock to identify areas where upgrading of zoning 
may Increase or decrease the total population 

* a determination of the cost of housing for renters and owners 

* an examination of the labor markets operating in Stamford for their 
effect upon the school system in terms of their dependent impact upon 
the housing market and the municipal finance system as well as their 
impact upon educational programs, services , and facilities 

* an evaluation of the municipal fiscal environment in the city by 
comparing the relative cost of educating students in Stamford to other 
municipal services 5 by measuring the amounts expended on education 

in Stamford against other cities and towns, and by assessing the quality 
of educational outcomes (see Figure 1-0ne) 

* a forecast of the demand for public educational services needed to 
prepare Stamford students to function successfully in the work force 

* an assessment of the school system's present strengths, weaknesses s 
and problems 

Phases of the Study 

As indicated in Table i-0ne s this comprehensive policy and planning study is 
comprised of two phases, each with three stages. In Phase One, Impact Analysis, 
three activities were completed. During Stage One s data was collected on the 
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Figure i-One 
Analysis 

Identification of Critical Public Policy Impact Elements 



HOUSING MARKET 
land use policies 
open space 
infrastructure 
financial constraints 



SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT 



POPULATION 
social indicators 



ECONOMIC/EMPLOYMENT 
land use policies 
transportation 



HUMAN RESOURCES 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
SERVICES 



FISCAL 
competitive markets 

tax rate 
proportion of budget 
spent on schools 



FACILITIES/EQUIPMEIfl 



FINANCIAL RESOURCES 
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Table i-One 
Study Coiiiponents 


PHASE Mi IMPACT ANALYSIS 


PHASE TWO; SCENARIO ANALYSIS 


Stage One 


Stage Two 


Stage Three 


Stage One 


Stage Two 


Stage Three 


Issue Analysis, 
Data Col lection j 

Analysis 
and Projection 


Policy 
Assessment 


Discrepancy 
Analysis 


Intensive 
Impact/ 
Issue Analysis 


Scenario 
Analysis 


Final Report 


- Population 

- ^Qfiai data 

- Land use 

- Housing 

- Open lands 

- Transportation 

- Environment 


- Assess educational 
policy trends 

- Public vs. private 
schools 

* Role of federal 
governiiient 

* Role of state 

- City of Stamford 
Master Plan and 
Amendments 


- Forecast the demand 
by stratified 

Ufa I pL te! | 3l IL J 1 U| 

educational services 

- Coordinate with 
Educational 

Coin ttee study of 
CQfifiiunity values > 
aspirations t and 
ideals about 
education 


Assess school 
systems present 
sirengtns, weak- 
nesses , and problems 
in light of demand 
projections 

= Develop a social 
indicator model to 
assist in the 
Identification of 
student needs 


- Forecast and analyze 
the impact of the 
trends in Phase I 

on the future of 
public education 

- Assess the Impact 
on enrollment, 
education program 
and services, fiscal 
resources, facilities, 
and relationships 


- Review all series 
of str ? s reports 

- Develop a final 
report highlight- 
ing the informa* 
tion base and 
the findings 

- Provide a foundation 
for public policy 
decisions 


- Economic 

- Labor market 

- Occupation 

- Fiscal 


* Zoning and sub- 
division codes 

- STEP 






with other agencies 


- Heet with appro- 
priate decision 
makers to indicate 
how this report 
can be utilized to 
develop strategies 
of imptentation 



urban systems of the social policy environment, i.e., population social Indica- 
tors, the economic structure and the fiscal analysis , and the urban systems 
of the physical policy environment , I.e. 9 land use, housing, open space, trans- 
portation, and infrastructure. The Information was analyzed and used as the 
basis for projections in these areas for the years 1990 and 2000, 

In Phase One, Stage Two, educational policy changes occurring throughout 
the country were examined* Among the issues reviewed were public support for 
education, school finance reform pol Ides* the changing role of the^federal 
government in educations the increasing popularity of private schools, and the 
emergence of instructional technologies. The impact of these trends on the 
Stamford Public Schools were assessed. 

In Phase One, Stage Three, studies were completed which forecast the demand 
in magnitude* scope, and character for the public educational services needed 
to prepare students in Stamford to function successfully as citizens, family 
members, parents, workers , and consumers; which assess the school system 1 s 
strengths, weaknesses, and problems that need to be considered in meeting pro- 
jected demands for services; and which analyze the impact of the changes forecast 
in the environment upon the future of public education in Stamford prepared 
in collaboration with the Stamford Public Schools and the Stamford Educational 
Planning Committee, 

Phase Two, Scenario Analysis, consisted of three stages* Issue Analysis, 
Scenario Analysis, and Final Report, The first stage, Issues Analysis, began 
with an assessment of a primary source of information: an exchange process with 
the public relying on an understanding of the goals and objectives, and issues 
and concerns about the Stamford Public Schools, These exchanges represent one 
component of the broader consultation process, which is a means of Identifying 
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the views of relevant individuals and groups through a series of interviews 
and discussions, utilized in this comprehensive planning and policy study. 

The consultation model is a planning mechanism for encouraging citizen 
participation in the process of making decisions on critical Issues facing a 
city or a community. The goals of the process in this study are to Identify 
issues and perspectives on the future of the Stamford Public Schools and to 
inform Individuals about the project and its goals. 

During the consultation process a significant amount of information was 
collected. This data was analyzed in an ongoing manner to allow the Study 
Team to utilize the information in the development of the scenario analyses. 
A list of key issues, which are presented in Chapter III in Volume I, were com- 
piled and categorized at the conclusion of this activity. 

In reviewing the direction of educational priorities for Stamford, informa- 
tion other than that gathered in the consultation process was examined and uti- 
lized. The additional sources tapped were SAT student interest data and several 
recent reports on career education in Stamford. Their importance lies in the 
identification of specific career clusters which may be appropriate for the 
secondary schools in the city and in the assessment of earlier labor market 
information . 

In the second stage of Phase Two, a set of scenario analyses, viewing the 
future of Stamford in two modes, was developed. The first assumes that all 
current trends will continue. What will happen if, in fact, no changes in publ i 
policy are made, nor significant changes within the private sector occur? The 
second scenario introduces the probable impacts of the proposed Master Plan 
and Zoning Ordinance as these might affect Stamford's growth, and thus, its 
educational system. 
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Phase Two culminates in the final repo, t , a four volume series of which 
this is the second. The data and findings revealed in this report provide a 
foundation upon which the Stamford Public Schools can make informed decisions 
regarding educational policy. 

Final Report 

During the conduct of this study twelve working papers were issued* A list 
of titles and their dates of publication are offered in Appendix A* In preparing 
the final report these papers were compiled Into four volumes* Each must be 
read in context with the other volumes and the subcommittee reports of the 
Educational Planning Committee, Together 5 these works assess the implications 
of the current trends and policies in the social and physical policy environments 
for the future of public education in Stamford. 

Volume I presents a summative view of the study, It documents the impact 
of the future direction of policy trends upon the educational pro,, ams and ser- 
vices of the Stamford Public Schools, Volume II reviews the social and physical 
policy environment within which the public education system operates. It de- 
scribes existing trends and conditions, and examines areas where their impact 
is potentially the strongest, Volume III examines the educational policy changes 
that are occurring throughout the country, It discusses the Impact of these 
trends on the future of public education in Stamford, Volume IV introduces a 
Facilities Utilization Plan for the Stamford Public Schools. 

Volume II 

This volume contains data on the different elements which comprise the con- 
text for planning for the future of public education in Stamford, These elements 
are the social environment - population and social indicators; the physical en- 
vironment - land use, open space, housing, transportation, and infrastructure; 
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the economic environment - labor markets and the changing nature of the job struc 
ture; and the fiscal environment - an analysis of the municipal budget in rela- 
tion to public education. 

Part I of this volume offers an analysis of the social policy environment 5 
the economic analysi s 5 and the fiscal analysis* Part II presents an analysis 
of the physical policy environment. The data in Parts I and II provide the funda 
mental information for evaluating potential policy changes in the contextual 
environment through scenario analyses and simulation modeling techniques. Part 
III describes the scenario, developed by the Study Team and the impacts of these 
scenarios on the future of public education in Stamford, 

The secondary data base identified in Parts I and II ir> this volume was 
Integrated with the perceptions of the issue? and concerns about the city of 
Stamford and its public education system expressed by representatives of the 
community, professional groups, and staff of the Stamford Public Schools, These 
opinions and attitudes, which are reviewed in Vol me III, were a significant ele- 
ment In the issues analysis of this study. The analysis of the integration of 
the data regarding the policy environments and the perceptions is discussed in 
Volume I. 
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I. THE SOCIAL POLICY ENVIRONMENT 



This chapter examines the contextual trends which provide a social policy 
framework for the public education system in Stamford. These trends are identic 
fied by reviewing demographic characteristics, population projections^ and social 
and economic indicators for Stamford* The chapter begins by viewing the historic 
profile of the population of Stamford from 1920 to the present. Then, demograph- 
ic changes in Stamford from 1970 to 1980 are reviewed- Finally, population pro- 
jections are made for the city and its neighborhoods in 1990 and 2000, 

Population Trends in Stamford 

For the purposes of this study, the city of Stamford has been divided into 
eleven study neighborhoods, hewing closely to both the Stamford Planning Department 
planning district designation and the census tract boundaries and utilizing com- 
munity names* Figure l-0ne Indicates the boundaries of the neighborhoods 5 identi- 
fies the census tracts encompassed by each neighborhood, and shows the location 
of the public schools throughout the city, 

Historic profile of Stamford population . Table l-0ne 5 a historic profile 
of the Stamford population from 1950 to the present^ charts the extraordinary 
growth and change of this city. Between 1920 and 1950 the population rose almost 
25 percent; between 19S0 and 1960 , almost 25 percent; between 1960 and 1970, 
the growth slowed down t but did not stop as the population increased approxi- 
mately 20 percent; in 1980s the first indication of a population out-migration 
Is shown with a decline of just under 6 percent. The Stamford of 1980 has a 
nonwhite population totaling just under 20 percent of the city wide census % with 
the black eormiunity consisting of almost 15 percent of that totals followed by 
those of Spanish oragin (see Table I -Two) . 
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FIGURE l-One 
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Table I- 


One 






Stamford Population 


by Decade, 


Number, 


and Percent Change 


Decade 


Population 


Percent Change 
from Previous Decade 


1950 




74,293 








1960 




92,713 






24.8 


1970 




108,798 






17.3 


1980 




102,453 






( 5.8) 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 5 Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census 
of Population (Washington, D*C: U.S. Department of Commerce s 
Bureau of the Census , 1981). 
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Table 1-Tv/n 
Stamford 1980: 
Persons by Race and Spanish Origin 



Total Population 


To -.el 
Non-White 


Black 


Anerican Mian 
Eskimo, Aleut 


Asian 
Pac. Islander 


Other 


Spanish Origin 


102,453 


# 


% 


1 


a 

n 


Ji 


% 


M 
TT 


% 


Jf 


% 


M 

n 


% 


18,974 


18,5 


15,341 


15,0 


73 


QA 


1,350 


1.3 


2,210 


2,1 


5,752 


5.6 



lOurce: U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Cens us of Pop ulation (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Comneree, Bureau of the Census, 1981). 
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Populati on changes in Stamforc f rom 197 0 to 1980 , From 1970 to 1980 ? the 
population of the city of Stamford declined 6 percent from 10S 5 798 to 102,453* 
The greatest out-migration from the city occurred among families with school 
age children. Between 1970 and 1980 s there was a decrease of 26 percent in the 
5 to 19 year-old age group. There occurred an even more significant decline 
of 35 percent in the pre-school age population (0-4 years)* The 35 to 64 age 
group declined by only 4 percent, The two groups which gained were those 65 
years and over (22 percent) and the young, predominantly single adults 20 to 
34 years of age (18 percent), Relatedly, the median age in the city rose from 
31.1 years to 34. l s i.e., half the population being older, half younger. The 
median age of whites was 36,5 years; that of blacks , 25*7 years; and that of 
Span i sh-spsa ki ng populations, 24*3 years. 

The number of single persons increased by 14 percent , while the number of 
married persons decreased by 8 percent* The number of separated persons increased 
by 10 percent* The number of divorced persons rose dramatically by 134 percent 
which represented a significant increase from 2,8 percent to almost 6 percent 
in their share of the total population. The spatial distribution of divorced 
persons across the city varies with the smallest portion living in North Stamford, 
Turn of the River, Newfield ? and Westover; the largest in Mid-City* 

Eight of the eleven study neighborhoods included predominantly white major- 
ity populations, seven of which were 86 percent or higher; the other, 80 per- 
cent white* One section had a slight majority of whites (51 percent)* Three 
neighborhoods - which border each other to the west and south of the city , clus- 
tered around the turnpike - had populations where other groups constituted the 
majority, In these, whites made up about 35 percent of the neighborhood's total 
population* Spanish origin persons were about 6 percent of the population In 
1980 s the largest increases occurring in the West Side, East Side-Cove, and 
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Waterside neighborhoods (s»ie Table I-Three). 

In 1980, 81. 5 percent of the city's population was white; 15 percent, black; 
3,5 percent 9 classified "other," Between 1970 and 1980, whites decreased by 
12 percent; nonwhite populations increased by 34 percent. White population de- 
creases occurred in the South End and West Side neighborhoods; Increases, in 
North Stamford, Neighborhoods with significant percentages of minorities also 
showed the most significant increases in the black population: Waterside, West 
Side, and South End (see Figure I-One) . 

Citywide in 1980, 72 percent of Stamford's population had graduated from 
high school and about 26 percent, from college. This contrasts with the 60 per- 
cent and 18 percent levels, respectively, in 1970, The spatial distribution of 
col lege and high school graduates is consistent with other social indicators: 
North Stamford, Shlppan, Westover , and Turn of the River are neighborhoods with 
the highest percentages, followed in declining order by the Sprindale, Glenbrook, 
and Mid-City areas , then by East Side-Cove, Grouped at the lowest percentage 
levels are Waterside, West Side, and the South End (see Figure l-0ne) . 

Population projections for 1990 and 2000 , The population projections for 
Stamford were recalibrated based on a further refinement of the information avail- 
able, This recal ibration indicates that Stamford will have a fairly stable pop- 
ulation in the next two decades, with a slight continuation of the downward trend 
shown between 1970 and 1980, The projections for the city and for each of its 
neighborhoods, assuming that the various policy elements in Stamford will remain 
the same as those of today s are shown in Table I-Four, Neighborhood ranking 
of the percent change in population trends is displayed in Table I-Five, 

The following paragraphs, as well as the data shown in Tables I-Six to I- 
Eight, reveal the population forecasts for the city of Stamford and each of its 
eleven neighborhoods, A descrpition of the methodology utilized to determine 
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Table I^Three 
Total Population by Race 
by Neighborhood, 1980 



Neighborhood 
Study Area 


Total 


White 


Bl ack 


Other 




Spaii i sh 
Origin 




M 
It 


e/ 

/Q 


M 

ft 




M 

fr 


0/ 

/s 






0/ 


Mid -City 


18,0/3 


14,410 


79.7 


3,003 


- 

16.6 


660 


3.7 




1,201 


6.7 


QT enbrook 


13,563 


11,737 


86.5 


1,310 


9.7 


516 


3.8 




580 


4.3 


East Side - 
Cove 


12,349 


10,847 


87.3 


1,034 


8.4 


468 


3.8 




783 


6.3 


Shippan 


2,638 


2,551 


96.7 


34 


1.3 


53 


2.0 




48 


1.8 


South End 


3,010 


1,005 


33.4 


1,674 


55.6 


331 


11.0 




677 


22.5 


Wa terside 


5,934 


2,162 


36.4 


3 ; 3S5 


57.0 


387 


6.5 




729 


12.3 


West Side 


9,805 


5,032 


51.3 


4,295 


43.8 


478 


4.9 




1,129 


11.5 


Westover 


9,340 


8,964 


95.9 


123 


1.4 


253 


2.7 




124 


1.3 


TOR/Newfield 


6,688 


6,491 


97.0 


82 


1,3 


115 


1.7 




91 


1.4 


Springdale 


7,019 


6,739 


96.0 


179 


2.5 


101 


1.4 




197 


2.8 


North 
Stamford 


14,034 


13,541 


96.5 


222 


1.6 


271 


1.9 




203 


1.4 


STAMFORD 


102,453 


83,479 


31.5 


15,341 


15.0 


3,633 


3.5 




5,767 


5.6 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of 
Population (Washington, D.C. , U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census ? 1981) * 

Note: a Includes all races, 
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Table I-Four 

Forecast of Population, Citywide and by Neighborhood 
-with Percent Change for Years 1970, 1980\ 1990 s and 2000 



Nei ghborhood 
Study Area 


1970 


1980 


1970- 
1980 

% A3 


1990 


1980- 

1990 


2000 


1990- 
2000 

% A 


STAMFORD 


108,798 


102,453 


(5.8) 


98,488 


(3.8) 


93,395 


(5.2) 


Mid-City 


20,252 


^,073 


(10,8) 


16,827 


(6.9) 


15,225 


(9.5) 


G1 enbrook 


13,532 


13,563 


,2 


12,821 


(5.5) 


11 ,816 


(7.8) 


East Side- 
Cove 


12,641 


12,349 


(2.3) 


11,780 


(4.6) 


10,763 


(8.6) 


Shippan 


2,761 


2,638 


(4.5) 


2,364 


(10.4) 


2,077 


(12. 1) 


South End 


4,237 


3,010 


(29.0) 


3,599 


19.6 


4,232 


17.6 


Waterside 


5,915 


5,934 


. 3 


7,020 


18.3 


8,395 


19.6 


West Side 


11,062 


9,805 


(11.4) 


10,915 


11.3 


11,990 


9.8 


Westover 


10,004 


9,340 


(6.6) 


8,336 


(10.7) 


7,234 


(13.2) 


TQR/Newfield 


7,933 


6,688 


(15.7) 


5,911 


(11.6) 


5,091 


(13.9) 


Springdale 


6,841 


7,019 


2.6 


6,418 


(8.6) 


5,564 


(13.3) 


North 
Stamford 


13,620 


14,034 


3.0 


12,497 


(11.0) 


11,008 


(11.9) 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 C ensus of 
Population (Washington* D.C.; U,5, Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1971), 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of 
Popul at ion (Washington, QX.i U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census , 1981 ) , 

Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study, SEPPIS Study Team 
Population Projections, 1982,, 

Note: a (Decrease), increase 
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Table I-Five 
Neighborhood Ranking of Percent Change in 
Population Trends for 1980 to 2000 



Nei ghborhood 
Study Area 


Rank 3 


1980-1990 


Nei ghborhood 
Study Area 


Rank 


% £s 
1990-2000 


South End 


1 


19.6 


Waterside 


1 


19.6 


Waterside 


2 


18.3 


South End 


2 


17.6 


West Side 


3 


11. 3 


West Side 


3 


9.8 


East Side-Cove 


4 


(4,6) 


Glenbrook 


4 


(7.8) 


Gl crib rook 


5 


(5.5) 


East Side-Cove 


5 


(8.6) 


Mid-City 


6 


(6.9) 


Mid-City 


6 


(9.5) 


Springdale 


7 


(8.6) 


North Stamford 


7 


(11.9) 


Shippsn 


8 


(10.4) 


Shippan 


8 


(12-15 


Westover 


9 


(10.7) 


Westover 


9 


(13.2) 


North Stamford 


10 


(n.o) 


Springdal e 


10 


(13.3) 


TOR/Newficld 


11 


(11.6) 


fOR/Newf ield 


11 


(13.9) 



Source: Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study 3 SEPPIS Study Team 
Cohort Survival Population Projections, 1982, 

Note: a Highest ranking represents the most positive change, 
(Decrease) , increase 
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Table I -Si x 

Forecast of Population, Citywide and by Neighborhood, by 
Race for tears 1980, 1990, and 2000 





1980 


1990 


2000 


Total 


White 


Black 


Other 3 


I Minor i ty 

£ T i - 1 

of Total 


Total 


White 


Black 


Other 


i Minority 
Of Totil 




l Its i In 

HnHS 


pldck 


UtnOf 


Minor 1 ty 

U! lOtfll 


HliKUy 


18*073 


14,410 


3,003 


560 


20, 3 


16,827 


12,118 


3,19: 


i Fir 

1,516 


28.0 




9 ibb 1 






17 5 

iLi 


Glenbrook 


13,563 


11,737 


1,310 


516 


13.5 


12,821 


10.307 


1,526 


988 


19,6 


11,816 


8i 543 


1 ,689 


1 1 584 


ilj 


East Side-Cove 


12,349 


10,847 


1,034 


45B 


12.2 


1 1 ,780 


9,747 


1,165 


868 


17,3 


10,763 


8,184 


1,247 


1 i 332 


24,0 


Shippan 


2,638 


2.551 


34 


53 


3.3 


2,364 


2,249 


38 


77 


4,9 


2,077 


1,941 


45 


91 


6,5 


South End 


3,010 


1,005 


1.6/4 


331 


66,6 


3,599 


882 


1,861 


856 


75.5 


4,232 


755 


1,973 


1,504 


82,1 


Waterside 


5,934 


2,162 


3,385 


387 


63.6 


7,020 


1,892 


3,827 


1,301 


73.0 


8,395 


1,578 


4,203 


2 .611 


81,2 


West Side 


9,805 


5,032 


4,235 


478 


48, 7 


10,915 
8,336 


4,460 
7,840 


4,822 


1,633 


59.1 


11,950 


3,729 


5,140 


3,121 


68,9 


Westover 


3,340 


8,364 


123 


253 


4,0 


143 


353 


6,0 


7,234 


6,623 


150 


461 


8.4 


TOR/Newf ield 
Springdale 


6,681 


6,491 


82 


115 


2.5 


5,911 


5,660 


91 


160 


4.2 


5 ,091 


4,756 


102 


233 


6,6 


7,019 


6,739 


173 


101 


4,0 


6,418 


6,047 


191 


180 


5.8 


5,564 


5,121 


190 


253 


8,0 


North Stamford 


14,034 


13,541 


m 


271 


3.5 


12,497 


11.880 


224 


393 


4,9 


11,008 


10,242 


233 


533 


7,0 

34,7 


STAMFORD 


102,453 


83,473 


15,341 


3*533 


18,5 


38,488 


73,082 


17,081 


8,325 


25,8 


93,395 


51,033 


18,174 


14,188 



Sources; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 Ce nsus of Population (Washington, D.C.; 
0,5, Department of Coraierce, Bureau of the Cenius, WJ7 

Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study, 51PPIS Study Team Projections, 1912, 

Me: American Indian, Eskimo, Aleut, Asian, Pacific Islander, and other, 
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STAMFORD EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC FOL1CV IMPACT STUDY 
F ~ Table 1-5 even 

i Forecast of School Age Population by Cohort by Neighborhood 

1980 to 2000 





1980 


1990 


■ ; — 1 

2000 








% A 






Neighborhood 




# 


1980-1990 


ji 


1990-2000 


Kid-City 












5-9 


716 


1,115 


55,7 


731 


(34,4) 


10-14 


825 


706 


(14,4) 


854 


21*0 


15-19 


1,011 


639 


(36,8) 


1 ,002 


56,8 


Total 


2*552 


2,460 


(3.6) 


2,587 


5,2 


Glanbrook 












5-9 


679 


863 


27. 1 


607 


(29,7) 


10-14 


162 


633 


(26,6) 


675 


6,6 


15-19 


924 


592 


(35.9) 


753 


27,2 


Total 


2,465 


2,088 


(15.3) 


2,035 


(2,5) 


last Side-Cove 














685 


797 


16,4 


547 


(31,4) 


10-14 


771 


587 


(23,9) 


624 


6,3 


15-19 


905 


588 


(35,0) 


686 


16, 7 


Total 


2,361 


1,972 


(16,5) 


1,657 


(5.8) 


Shippsn 














176 


119 


(32,4) 


108 


(9,2) 


10-14 


264 


94 


(64,4) 


105 


(11.7) 


15-19 


111 


144 


(48,0) 


96 


(33,3) 


Tot^l 


111 


357 


(50,2) 


309 


(13-4) 


South End 












5-9 


237 


314 


32.5 


314 


0,0 


10-14 


276 


277 


, 4 


311 


12,3 


15-19 


329 


236 


(28,3) 


322 


36,4 


Total 


842 


827 


(1*8) 


947 


14.5 


Waterside 












5-9 


624 


583 


(6.6) 


700 


20.1 


10-14 


§08 


465 




ft *i 1 


40 . 0 


15-19 


698 


633 


(9,3) 


595 


(6.'o) 


Total 


1,930 


1,681 


(12,9) 


1.946 


15,8 


West Side 












5-9 


712 


896 


25.8 


842 


(6.0) 


10-14 


846 


673 


(20.4) 


868 


(29,0) 


15-19 


916 


688 


(24,9) 


881 


28. 1 


Total 


2,474 

i 


2,257 


(8.8) 


2,591 

- J 


14,6 


Wast over 












5-9 


544 


393 


(27,8) 


346 


(12,0) 


10-14 


807 


361 


(55,3) 


338 


(6,4) 


15-19 


861 


444 


(48,8) 


323 


(27,2) 


Total 


2,219 


1,198 


(46,0) 


1 ,007 


(15,9) 
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Table I-Seven (continued) 

Forecast of School Age Population by Cohort by Neighborhood 

1980 - 2000 





1980 


1990 


2000 


Neighborhood 
Study Area 


if 


# 


% A 
1980-1990 


# 


%A 
1990-2000 


TOR/Newf ield 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 


379 
560 
616 


268 
255 
308 


(29.3) 
(54.3) 
(50.0) 


246 
236 
219 


(8,2) 
(7 • 5 J 
(28.9) 


Total 


1,555 


831 


(46.6) 


701 


(15.6) 


SpringdalQ 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 

Total 


'343 
452 
580 
1.375 


389 
296 
277 
962 


13.4 
(34.5) 
(52.2) 
(30.0) 


249 
284 
320 
853 


(36.0) 
(4.1) 
15.5 

(11.3) 


North Stamford 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 

Total 


962 
1,413 
1,343 
3,718 


544 
. 534 

781 
1,859 


(43.5) 
(62.2) 
(41.8) 
(50.0) 


564 
510 
445 
■ t 519 


3.7 
(3.9) 
(43.0) 
(18.3) 


Stamford 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 

Total 


6,057 
7,684 
8,467 
22,208 


6,281 
4,881 
5,330 
16,492 


3.7 
(36.5) 
(37.0) 
(25.7) 


5,254 
5,456 
5*642 
16,352 


(16.4) 
11.8 
5.9 
(0.8) 



Sources: U,S* Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of 
Population (Washington, D.C.S U,S a Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1981 ). 

Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study, 5EPPIS Study Team 
Pro j ect ions , 1 982 * 
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Table l-Elght 

Forecast of School Age Population, Citywide and by Neighborhood, 
In pace for Years 110, 1990, and 2000 



- T- ■ J-=.= VTTB 






1980 










1990 










2000 














1 i'inoritj 










1 Hinority 










{ !i incHf* 


Neighborhood 


Total 


Whi tc 


Black 


Other 


of Total 


Total 


White 


Black 


Other 


of Total 


Total 


White 


Black 


Other 


of lo it 


Mid-City 


2,152 


1,731 


685 


135 


32,2 


2,460 


1,489 


609 


362 


39. 5 


2,587 


1,358 


629 


600 


47,5 


Glenbrook 


2,465 


1,854 


4B8 


123 


24.8 


2,088 


1,479 


370 


239 


29,2 


2,03b 


1,233 


386 


411 


39.1 


East Side-Cove 


2,361 


1,887 


350 


124 


20.1 


1,972 


1,511 


261 


200 


23.4 


1,857 


1,251 


266 


340 


32.6 


Shippan 


717 


691 


12 


14 


3.6 


357 


332 


9 


16 


7.0 


309 


278 


8 


23 


10.0 


South End 


842 


221 


514 


107 


73.8 


827 


162 


410 


255 


80,4 


947 


128 


411 


408 


88,5 


Waterside 


1,930 


415 


1,336 


179 


78.5 


1,681 


321 


977 


383 


80.9 


1,946 


223 


94/ 


77* 


Rfi 5 

yy • J 


West Side 


2,4/4 


oil 

3il 


1 107 


IQo 


S3 2 


2 257 


754 


1,071 


432 


66,6 


2,591 


575 


1,128 


888 


77.8 


Westover 


2,219 


2,120 


41 


58 


4,5 


1,198 


1,093 


28 


77 


3.8 


1,007 


881 


32 


94 


12.5 


TOR/Newfield 


1,551 


1,493 


31 


31 


4.0 


831 


776 


15 


40 


6.6 


701 


630 


16 


55 


10,1 


Springdaie 


1,375 


1,316 


40 


19 


4,3 


962 


899 


28 


35 


5,5 


853 


758 


36 


59 


11.1 


North Stamford 


3,718 


3,569 


, 60 


19 


4,0 


1,859 


1,734 


36 


89 


5.7 


1,519 


1,351 


38 


120 


10.4 


STAMFORD 


22,208 


16,208 

i 


4,954 


1,046 


27,0 


16,492 


10,550 


3,814 


2,128 


36,0 


16,352 


8,681 


3,897 


3,774 


46.9 



Sources; U.S. Department of Conmerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 ^sus ^Population (Washington ,D.C : 
U.S. Department of Commerce* Bureau of the Census, 1981], 
Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study, SEPPIS Study Team Projections, 1982, 
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for the public schools in Stamford are discussed in Volumes I, III f and IV, 

The city of Stamford had a 1980 population of 102,453, In 1990! Stamford's 
projected population will be 98 5 488, The total population from 1980 to 1990 
will decrease 3,8 perc In the year 2000, the projected population will 

be 93,395, a 5,2 percent decrease from 1990, 

Stamford's racial composition consisted of a white population numbering 
83,479 and a minority population totaling 18,974 for the year 1980, In 1990, 
the projected population for whites will be 735082, The minority population 
for 1990 is projected to be 25,406 , constituting a 33,9 percent change. In 
the year 2000 ? the projected population for whites will be 61,033, The minority 
population for the year 2000 is projected to be 32,362, 34,7 percent of the 
total population and a 27.4 percent change in the minority population from 1990- 

The neighborhood of Mid-City had a 1980 population of 18,073, In 1990, 
the projected neighborhood population will be 16 5 827, The total population 
from 1980 to 1990 will decrease by 6,9 percent. In the year 2000, the pro- 
jected population will be 15,225, a 9,5 percent decrease from 1990, 

Mid-City's racial composition consisted of a white population numbering 
14,410 and a minority population totaling 3,663 for the year l° r :0. The minority 
population constituted 20,3 percent of the neighborhood total for 1980, In 
1990* the projected population for whites will be 12,118. The minority popula- 
tion for 1990 is projected to be 4,709, 28, 0 percent of the total population 
and a 28,6 percent change in the total number of minorities, In the year 2000, 
the projected population for whites will be 9,561. The minority population 
is projected to be 5,664 s 37,2 percent of the total population and a 20,3 per- 
cent change in the minority population. 

The neighborhood of Slenbrook had a 1980 population of 13,563, In 1990, 
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from 1980 to 1990 will decrease by 5.5 percent, In the year 2000 5 the projected 
population'win be 11,816, a 7,8 percent decrease in population from 1990, 

Glenbrook's racial composition consisted of a white population numbering 
1 1 5 737 and a minority population totaling 1 ? 826 for the year 1980, The minor- 
ity population constituted 13,5 percent of the neighborhood total for 1980, 
In 1990, the projected population for whites will be 10,307. The minority popu- 
lation for 1990 is projected to be 2,514, 19,6 percent of the total population, 
and a 37,7 percent change in the minority population. In the year 2000, the 
projected white population will be 8,543 with a minority population of 3,273 
or 27.7 percent of the total population. 

The neighborhood of East Side- Cove had a 1980 population of 12,349, In 
1990, the projected neighborhood population will be 11,780, The total popula- 
tion from 1980 to 1990 will decrease by 4,6 percent. In the year 2000, the 
projected population will be 10,763, an 8. 6 percent decrease from 1990, 

East Side-Cove's racial composition consisted of a white population number- 
ing 10,847 and a minority population totaling 1,502 for the year 1980, The 
minority population constituted 12,2 percent of the neighborhood total for 1980, 
In 1990, the projected population for whites will be 9,747, The minority popula- 
tion for 1990 is projected to be 2,033 or 17,3 percent of the total population 
and a 35,4 percent change in the minority population, In the year 2000, the 
projected white population will be 8,184, with 1,247 blacks and 2,322 others, 

The neighborhood of Shippan had a 1980 population of 2,638, In 1990, the 
projected neighborhood population will be 2,354, The total population from 
1980 to 1990 will decrease by 10,4 percent. In the year 2000, the projected 
population will be 2,077, a 12,1 percent decrease from 1990, 

Shippan's racial composition consisted of a white population numbering 
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ZsDSL ana a minority population totaling 87 for the year 1980* The minority 
population constituted 3.3 percent of the neighborhood total for 1980* In 1990, 
the projected population for whites will be 2,249 and for minorities, 115 or 
4.9 percent of the total population and a 32,2 percent change ir minorities. 
In the year 2000 5 the projected white population will be 1,941; the minority 
population, 136, The percent change for the minority population from 1990 - 
2000 will be an increase of 18,3 percent. 

The neighborhood of South End had a 1980 population of 3,010. In 1990, 
the projected neighborhood population will be 3,599* The total population from 
1980 to 1990 will decrease by 19.6 percent, In the year 2000, the projected 
population will be 4,232, a 17,6 percent change from 1990=2000, 

South End's racial composition consisted of a white population numbering 
1,005 and a minority population totaling 2 ,005 for the year 1980, The minority 
population constituted 66,6 percent of the neighborhood total for 1980. In 
1990, the projected population for whites will be 882 and for minorities, 2 ,717 
or 75,5 percent of the total population and a 35,5 percent change in the minor- 
ity population. In the year 2000, the projected white population will be 755 
and for minorities , 3,477, The minority population will constitute 82.1 per- 
cent of the neighborhood total. 

The neighborhood of Waterside had a 1980 population of 5,934. In 1990, 
the projected neighborhood population will be 7 ,020- The percent change for 
the total population from 1980-1990 is 18,3 percent. In the year 2000 5 the 
projected population will be 8 S 395 5 an increase of 19,6 percent, 

Waterside's racial composition consisted of a white population numbering 
2,162 and a minority population totaling 3,772 for the year 1980, The minority 
population constituted 63.6 percent of the neighborhood total for 1980, In 
1990, the projected population for whites will be 1 ,892 and for minorities, 



5 9 123 or 73.0 percent of the total population and a 35,9 percent change In minor- 
ities. In the year 2000, the projected population for whites will be 1,578 
and for minorities, 6,817 or 81,2 percent of the total population and a 32,9 
percent change in minorities, 

The neighborhood of West Side had a 1980 population of 9,805. In 1990, 
the projected neighborhood population will be 10,915, The percent change for 
the total population from 1980-1990 is 11,3 percent. In the year 2000, the 
projected population will be 11,990. The percent change for the total popula- 
tion from 1990-2000 is an increase of 9,8 percent. 

West Side's racial composition consisted of a white population numbering 
5,032 and a minority population totaling 4,773 for the year 1980, The minority 
population constituted 48,7 percent of the neighborhood total for 1980, In 
1990, the projected population fo^ whites will be 4,460 and for minorities, 
6,455 or 59,1 percent of the total population and a 35*2 percent change in the 
minority population. In the year 2Q0Q § the projected population for whites 
will be 3,729 and for minorities, 8 ? 261 or 68,9 percent of the total population and 
a 28. 0 percent change in the minority population, 

The neighborhood of Westover had a 1980 population of 9,340, In 1990, 
the projected neighborhood population will be 8 5 336, The total population from 
1980 to 1990 will decrease by 10,7 percent. In the year 2000, the projected 
population will be 7,234, a decrease of 13*2 percent from 1990. 

Westover 1 s racial composition consisted of a white population numbering 
85954 and a minority population totaling 376 for the year 1980, The minority 
population constituted 4,0 percent of the neighborhood total for 1980, In 1990, 
the projected population for whites will be 7,840, and for minorities, 496 or 
6,0 percent of the total population and a 31,9 percent change in the minority 
population, In the year 2000, the projected population for whites will be 6,623 
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and for minorities, 611 or 8,4 percent of the total population and a 23,2 per- 
cent change in the minority population, 

The neighborhood of Turn-of-River/Newf laid had a 1980 population of 6,688, 
In 1990 s the projected neighborhood population will be 5,911. The total popu- 
lation from 1980 to 1990 will decrease by 11.6 percent. In the year 2000, the 
projected neighborhood population will be 5,091. The percent change for the 
total population from 1990-2000 is a decrease of 13,9 percent, 

Turn-of-River/Newf ield 1 s racial composition consisted of a white popula- 
tion numbering 6,491 and a minority population totaling 197 for the year 1980, 
The minority population constituted 2,9 percent of the neighborhood total for 
1980, In 1990s the projected population for whites will be 5,660, and for minor- 
ities, 251 or 4,2 percent of the total population^ and a 27,4 percent change 
in the minority population. In the year 2000, the projected population for 
whites will be 4,756, and for minorities , 335 or 6,6 percent of the total popula- 
tion and a 33,5 percent change in the minority population. 

The neighborhood of Springdale had a 1980 population of 7,019, In 1990, 
the projected neighborhood population will be 6 5 418, The total population from 
1980 to 1990 will decrease by 8,6 percent. In the year 2000, the projected 
population will be 5,564* a decrease of 13,3 percent from 1990-2000, 

Springdal e 1 s racial composition consisted of a white population numbering 
6,739 and a minority population totaling 280 for the year 1980, The minority 
population constituted 4.0 percent of the neighborhood total for 1980, In 1990, 
the projected population for whites will be 6,047 and for minorities, 371 or 
5,8 percent of the total population and a 32.5 percent change in the minority 
population, In the year 2000, the projected white population will be 5 5 121 
and for minorities, 443 or 8,0 percent of the total population and a 19,4 per- 
cent change in the minority population, 
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The neighborhood of North Stamford had a 1980 population of 14,034, In 
1990s the projected neighborhood population will be 12,497. The total popula- 
tion from 1980 to 1990 will decrease by 11*0 percent. In the year 2000, the 
projected population will be 11,008, The percent change in population from 
1990-2000 is a decrease of 11.9 percent. 

North Stamford's racial composition consisted of a white population number- 
ing 13,541 and a minority population totaling 493 for the year 1980, The minor- 
ity population constituted 3,5 percent of the neighborhood total for 1980, In 
1990, the projected population for whites will be 11,880, and for minorities, 
617 or 4,9 percent of the total population, and a 25.1 percent change In the 
number of minorities. In the year 2000, the projected white population will 
be 10,242, and for minorities, 766 or 7,0 percent of the total population and 
a 24,1 percent change in the number of minorities, 

Social Indicator Analysis 

The following section on social indicators provides a brief description 
of the present and historical trends of the city of Stamford and its neighbor- 
hoods, It relies on an indicator analysis which was primarily organized on 
a model designed to represent the social process of education," It identifies 
the key interrelationships among the indicators and their role in formulating 
policy decisions, 

Table I-Nine lists those indicators for which data were available and their 
policy implications. The information provided in this table Is organized into 
four broad areas: population, education , housing, and economics* 

Population is the basis for decisions on the distribution of future loca- 
tions of school facilities, the patterns of relocation and migration, and the 

^See appendix C for a detailed explanation of social indicator analysis, 
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identification of the different types of clients located in the various areas 
of the city. 

Education s housing, and economics provide indirect information on the qual- 
ity of the physical and social environment of the neighborhoods, Th? indicators 
which were selected to represent these areas can be used to identify the educa- 
tional level of the adult populations the quality of the home environment, the 
stability of the family structure and the community , and their economic needs. 

These policy implications are significant to the study as they identify 
school population characteristics and the potential needs for program develop- 
ment. 

The citywide and neighborhood profiles (see Tables I -Ten to I -Twenty-One) 
which follow are based on the analysis of the indicators referred to in the 
areas mentioned above (population , education, housing, and economics). The 
profiles, which organize the information collected for each indicator by the 
city and by neighborhoods for the years 1970 and 1980, serve as a summary of 
the indicators and complement Table I-Nine. Information for certain indicators, 
particularly in the year 1980 , was not available for the writing of this section 
and has been noted. 

Neighborhood profiles: City of Stamford , Stamford's 1980 population, 102,453 
persons 5 ranked the city second only to Bridgeport in total population in the 
county of Fairfield, The city's populations however, decreased by 5.8 percent 
in the decade from 1970 to 1980* The percentages of blacks rose slightly from 
12 to 15 percent in the same period. 

The working age population (ages 20-64) represented the greatest share 
of the city's population in both 1970 and 1980, and showed an increase to 61 
percent in 1980, The population under 20 declined 29 percent, while the number 
of persons over 65 increased by 22 percent from 1970 to 1980 . In accordance 
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Table 


I-Nine 


Selected Indicators for Neighborhood Analysis, 1970 and 1980 


INDICATORS 


POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


Popul ation 




Total Population 


Enrol 1 men t/possibl e spatial 1 oca t ion 


% Change of population 


Trends for future scenarios 


% of blacks 


Equal opportunity to education/racial 


% nf ^nam'Qh nrinin 

tQ \J ! JUQII 1 3jf Ul I y I 1 I 


1 4v 1 Q w 1 Ull 


% of persons 19 years old 


Present and future demand for school 


and younger 


facil ities 


/o Ui pel 5U!!j tU D*r jCai □ U!U 


WUi N 1 My a yc / U tili la 1 1 U ! Ui cUUlu U U!!Q ! 




support services 


% of persons 65 years and over 


Demand for special programs 


% of divorced parents 


Stability of the neighborhood/ 




UclllallU I Ul SUjJjJwl L- 3ei V 


% of school age population 


Present demand for school facilities 


Education 




% nf hinh ^rhnnl nrfiriiiR tp^ 

/£? w 1 1 I 1 Ul 1 J W ! 1 W w • M 1 fcl w wl W* W t i3 


Overall local educational level/ 


% of college graduates 


Adult educational needs/ 


Median of school years completed 


Quality of home environment 


Housing 




Median household size 


Quality of home environment/ 


Median rooms per house 


school demand 


Substandard housing 


Quality of the home environment 


N umber of Condominiums 


Change in neighborhood composition 


Owner/renter occupied housing units 


Stability of the neighborhood 


Owner/renter occupied housing 


Stability of the neighborhood/ 


units by race 


racial 1 sol ation 


Vacancy Units 


Stability of the neighborhood/ 


% change, %year-round 


environmental qua! ity 


% share of Stamford 




Economics 




% families below the poverty 


Economic opportunity to education/ 


level 


Demand for financial assistance/ 


Median income 


Economic need of student 
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with the above, the school age population in the city also dropped about 27 

percent from 30,377 in 1970 to 22,208 in 1980, 

In education, the total public school enrollment declined steadily between 

the years 1977 and 1982 5 from a total enrollment of 17,438 to 14,084 - a 19,4 
2 

percent decline. The minority enrollment in Stamford ! s public school system 
rose from 34 to 40 percent in the same period, while the nonminority enrollment 
decreased , J 

The decade saw an increase in the number of high school (73 percent) and 
college graduates (26 percent). 

In housing, Stamford 1 s median household size decreased slightly from 1970 
to 1980, while the number of rooms per house in the city remained constant. 
The percentage of owner occupied housing units increased from 52 to 56 percent 
during those years, while renter occupied units decreased about 3 percent, The 
total minority housing occupation during the decade increased from 3,893 to 
5,123* Actually, black owners experienced a gain of 91 percent and black renters 
raised about 23 percent in the same period* 

Substandard housing showed a decrease of 20 percent from 1970 to 1980* 
New housing units authorized by building permits declined approximately 68 per- 
cent from 1972 to 1981, 4 

In terms of economic indicators, the number of families under the poverty 
level in Stamford was almost stable from 1970 to 1980 (approximately 6 percent). 



Stamford Public School s , Office of Research and Development, Summary of 
Pupil Racial Background Survey, October 1977-1982 (Stamford: Stamford Public" 
Schools, 1982), 

3 Minority enrollment figures for 1977 are: 4,510 black; 1,172 Spanish; 
187 Asian; and 1 Indian, For 1982 they are 4,082 black; 1,305 Spanish; and 
259 Asian* White enrollment declined In the same period from 11,613 to 8,438, 
a 27,3 percent change* 

Connecticut Department of Housing, Housing Units in Connecticut (Hartford: 
Connecticut Department of Housing, 1981 ) , 
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1 Table I-Ten 

1 Selected Social Indicators for the City of Stamjord 




r — ! 


I Indicator 


1970 


j 1980 






l # 


% 




7 


Change ; 


f POPULATION 


— - - 










! Total population and percent share of 
Stamford 


108,798 


_ 


102,453 


_ 


(5.8) 


: Blacks 


J 13,408 


12.3 


15,341 


15,0 


14.4 


Persons of Spanish origin 


NA 




5,762 


5 , o 




Parsons 19 years of age and younger 


i 38,755 


35.6 


; 27,900 


27,2 


(28.8) [ 


Persons 20-64 years of age 


59,924 


55.1 


62,241 


60.8 


3.8 


Persons 65 years of age and older 


10,119 


9.3 


12,312 


12.0 


j 21.6 


Divorced persons (15 years old and over) 


2,169 


2.8 1 


4,865 


5.9 1 


124.3 


Percent of school age population to total 
Population of Neighborhood 








21 7 


1 (26. 9) 


Share of school age population to the 
total school age population of Stamford 


„ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




I EDUCATION (25 years old and over) 




60, a 2 








High School graduates 


38,281 


48,497 


72. 


26.7 I 


1 College ^aduates 


11,266 


17, i 


17,057 


25. 6 2 


51,4 1 


1 Median of School years completed 


12,3 




NA 




1 


I HOUSING 










I 


I Median household size 


2.8 




2,3 






Median rooms per house 


5.0 




5.1 






Substandard housing units 


825 




662 




(19.8) 


Percent to total occupied units in 
neighborhood 


- 


2.4 3 




1.7 3 




Percent to total substandard units in 
Stamford 


._ 


_ 


— 






Condominium units and percent share of 
Stamford 

Owner occupied units 
% of black owner s 


350 

17,806 
505 


Sl.T 3 
2,8 


3,697 

21,291 
964 


ss.s 3 

4.6 


956.3 

1 q e 

90.9 


Renter occupied units 
% of black renters 


16,639 
3,388 


48, S 3 
20.4 


17,087 
4,159 


44. 5= 
24.3 


2.7 
22.8 


ECONOMICS 












Families under poverty level I 


1,458 


5.2* 


1 ,669 


6,1 1 


14.5 I 


Median income /Ivamily 1 


13,571 


—J 


26,692 







(1) Percent calculated to the population 15 years old and over (1970-78,961 ; 
1980=83,020 ) • 

(2) Percent calculated to the population 25 years old and over (1970-62,911; 
1980-66,691 ) 

(3) Percent calculated to total occupied units (1970^34,445 ; 1980^ 38,378 ) 

(4) Percent calculated to the total number «|£ families (1970^28,017; 1980^27,359) 

ERIC 



The percentage of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) recipients 
increased, with 3 percent of the population receiving aid in 1970 5 and 5 percent 
in 1980, 5 

Median income for Stamford residents in 1970 was $13,571; in 1980, $26,692, 

Total nonagricul tural employment increased 27 percent from 1970 to I960, 
while manufacturing employment decreased one percent, Nonmanufacturing employ- 
ment increased 47 percent during the decade, 0 

Neighbor hood profiles: Mid-City , In comparison to all the neighborhoods , 
Mid-City maintained the highest share of Stamford's total population in 1970 
and 1980, Following the general trend of the city, the neighborhood declined 
11 percent in total population in the last decade, It also maintained a steady 
percentage of blacks (approximately 16 percent) within this same time frame, 
Spanish origin, an indicator only available in the 1980 census , comprised seven 
percent of its population, a figure similar to the citywide percentage. 

Following city and national trends, the working age population continued 
to have the highest share of Mid-City ' s total population in 1970 and 1980, 
During this same period, the elderly population increased and the school age 
population declined, Mid-City's share of the school age population, 12 percent, 
was relatively consistent with the majority of other neighborhoods. However, 
as a percent share of the total population of the neighborhood, it had a fairly 
low number of school age children, Family structure changes have also occurred 
between 1970 and 1980, with the number of divorced persons increasing from 
four to eight percent of the total neighborhood population, 



^Connecticut Department of Income Maintenance, 

^Connecticut Department of Employment Security, Series 1973-1981 (Hartford: 
Connecticut Department of Employment Security, 1981), 
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Table I-Eleven 
Selected Social Indicators by Neighborhood t Mid-City 



Indicator 


1970 


a 

j 1980 


j % 


] ' 


% 


1 * 


% 


jchange 


POPULATION 






r 






Total population and percent share of 
Stamford 


20 5 252 


18 . 6 


I 18,073 


17-6 


1 (10.8) 


Blacks 


3,315 


16-4 


I 3,003 


16,6 


(9.4) 


Parsons of Spanish origin 






1,201 


6*7 




Parsons 19 years of age and younger 


5,236 


25.9 


\ 3,362 


18,6 


(35,8) 


Persons 20-64 years of age 


\ 11,941 


59,0 


■ 11,036 


61,1 


■ (7.6) 


Persons 65 years of age and older 


3,075 


15.2 


3,675 


20-3 


; 19.5 


Divorced persons (15 years old and over) 


715 


4-4 a 


! 1,269 


8-i a 


77.5 


rercent or scnooi 3g® population to total 
Population of Neighborhood 


\ 3,884 


19,2 


2,552 


14-1 


j 34.3 ; 


Share of school age population to the 
total school age population of Stamford 




12-8 




11,5 




EDUCATION (25 years old and over) 










! 1 


High school fp'aduates 


7 ,848 


b 

58 , 2 


9 , 222 


b 

69 , 6 


■ 

17,5 


College graduates 


2,102 


is. e b ; 


2 5 898 


b 

21,9 


37.9 \ 


Median of school years completed 


11. 1/12. A 




NA 






HOUSING 1 












Median household size \ 


1-5/2-6 




1-3/2,3 






Median rooms per house 


3,2/5, 5 




3,0/5-6 






Substandard housing units 


492 




265 




(46,1) 


Percent to total occupied units in j 
neighborhood 1 

Percent to total substandard units in 
Stamford 




5.9 C 
59.6 




3,0° | 
40.0 




Condominium units and percent share of B 
Stamford 1 


279 


79. 7 


945 


25-6 


238,7 


Owner occupied units \ 
% of black owner 


2,332 
*154 


28 .3 C I 
6.6 


2 624 
? 222 


8.5" 


12.5 
44-2 


Renter occupied units j 
% of black renter 


3,906 
947 


71. 7 C 
16.0 I 


6,166 
1,027 


70-2 c | 
16-7 1 


4.4 I 

8.5 1 


ECONOMICS 1 












families under poverty level 1 
dedian income/family 1 


325 
8,824/ 
14,922 


6,2 d | 


198 
NA 


4i5 1 


(39-1) 1 



a Percent calculated to the population 15 years old and over (1970-16,261; 

1980-15,722) • t% ah i 

^Percent calculated to the population 25 years old and over (1970-13,481; 

1980^13,249) 

c Percent calculated to total occupied units (1970-8,238 ; 1980- 8,790 ) 

^Percent calculated to the total number of families (1970- 5,251; 1980-4,425) 



In education, the perce icage of high school and college graduates, 25 years 
of age and older, was slightly below the city's figures and the fifth lowest 
when compared to other neighborhoods in 1980, 

Housing is a key indicator in analyzing the characteristics of the Mid- 
City neighborhood, In general , the neighborhood had a high percentage of renters 
(approximately 71 percent) in both base years, In addition, substandard housing 
decreased by 46 percent from 1970 to 1980, a decline of 111 units from 492 exist- 
ing in 1970, This can be an indicator of the rehabilitation of housing stock 
or of demolitions of these structures in the neighborhood, There was a correspond- 
ing decline in the housing stock built before 1950 which supports the demolition 
possibility,^ Substandard housing in the neighborhood represented the highest 
share of the city's substandard units which can be an indicator of a density 
higher than the city average. 

In 1970, Mid-City had the highest share (approximately 80 percent) of condo- 
miniums in Stamford, However, this percentage has decreased in 1980 as more 
units were built in other neighborhoods, 

Mid-City has the fifth highest percentage of families below the poverty 
level in the city. This characteristic is supported by the low range of median 
income in the neighborhood* 

Neighborhood profiles: Glenbrook * From 1970 to 1980 5 this neighborhood 
experienced some changes in its overall population characteristics* Its popula- 
tion increased to 13,563 in contrast to the city, and comprised over 13 percent 
of Stamford's total figure in 1980. The percentage of minority population in 
the neighborhood increased by six percent in the last decade, raising to approxi- 
mately ten percent in 1980* 



A 30 percent decline from 1970 to 1980 in age of structures, U.S. Census, 
1970 and 1980, 
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Table I-Twelv* 
Selected Social Indicators by Neighborhoods Gltsnbrook 



Indicator 




POPULATION 



Total population and percent share of 
Stamford 

Blacks 

Persons of Spanish origin 

Persons 19 years of age and younger 

Persons 20-64 years of age 

Persons 65 years of age and older 

Divorced persons (15 years old and over) 

Percent of school age population to total 
Population of neighborhood 

Share of school age population to the 
total school age population of Stamford 

EDUCATION (25 years old and over) 

High school iraduates 

College graduates 

Median of school years completed 

HOUSING 

Median household size 

Median rooms per house 

Substandard housing units 

Percent to total occupied units in 
neighborhood 

Percent to total substandard units in 
Stamford 

Condominium units and percent share of 
Stamford 

Owner occupied units 
% of black owner 

Renter occupied units 
% of black renter 

ECONOMICS 

Families under poverty level 
Median income / fcmily 




^Percent calculated to the population 15 years old and over (1970-10,198; 



.980*11,423) 

^Percent calculated to the population 25 years old and over (1970-8,317; 
98CN 9,288 

*: Percent calculated to total occupied units (1970-4,625 

d Percent calculated to the total number of families (1970^3,721j 2980^ 3 t 634) 



Like Mid-City, the overall trend by age groups showed a decline in the 
school age population, an increase in the 20=64 and 65 and over age groups, 
and an increase in the number of divorced persons. 

In education, the median educational level for Glenbrook was approximately 
12 years and over 26 percent of its population in the 25 years and older age 
group had college degrees in 1980* 

The neighborhood's housing characteristics have experienced several significant 
changes In the last decade. Between 1970 and 1980, condominiums gained a considerable 
number of units in comparison to other neighborhoods, The percentage of renter 
and owner occupied units was fairly even in their share of units with more blacks 
renting than owning their units. 

The number of substandard units increased over 100 percent from 29 to 61 
units, Because of this change, Glenbrook Increased its share of substandard 
units in Stamford to nine percent in 1980, 

In terms of economic indicators, the percentage of families below the poverty 
level in Glenbrook Increased to four percent in 1980, a gain of 27 families 
in the decade under analysis* The 1970 median family income ranged from $12 ,431 
to $ 13 s 251. Data for 1980 were not available, 

Neighborhood profilesi East Side-Cove , East Side-Cove also declined 2 
percent in population from 1970 to 1980, This figure was slightly below the 
city average. Like Glenbrook, however, it gained in minority population, with 
blacks now comprising 8 percent of the total, In 1980, over 6 percent of 
the neighborhood's total population was reported to be of Spanish origin, 

The population by age divisions showed little change in the younger and 
school age groups and an increase in the number of persons 65 and older* However, 
this neighborhood also showed a decrease In the percentage of persons 20-64 
years old. The number of divorced persons increased to about 7 percent 
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1 Table I-Thirteen 








1 


£ 

j Selected Social Indicators by Neighborhood i 


East Side-Cove 


\ 




] 197C 


3 


| 1980 


( /s f 




L ' 


| % ' 


0 f/ 


% 


[jChange 


| POPULATION 










M f 

Kj [. 


1 Total population and percent share of 
Stamford 


? D A 


11 , D 


. 12,349 


12,1 


(2.3) [ 


; Blacks 


729 


5.8 


1,034 


8,4 


41,8 : 


j Persons of Spanish origin 






783 


6,3 




. £ sLuia j. i? j'sairs oi age gnu ^ciinger 


H , *- U ± 


33 ■ £ 


4,250 


34 ,4 


1.2 • 


j Persons 20=64 years of age 


I 7,207 


57,0 


6,641 


53,7 


j (7.9) j 


Persons 65 years of age and older 


1,233 


9,8 


| 1,458 


11,8 


18,3 


Divorced persons (13 years old and over) 


257 


2,7 s 


670 


6,6 a 


] 160,7 | 


j Percent of school a ge population to total 


\ 3,074 


24,3 


: 2,361 


19,1 


i (23,2) t 


snare or scnooi dge population to tne 
1 total school age population of Stafford 




10,1 




10,6 




1 EDUCATION (25 years old and over) 












| High school ^aduates 


3,913 


53,2 b 




a ^ i b 

Dj , ± 


34,7 


§ College graduates 


647 


8,8^ 


1, 270 


15, 7 b 


96.3 I 


1 Median of school years completed 


11.4/12,3 




NA 




I 


§ HOUSING 










j 


1 Median household size ~ 


2.7/3.0 




2,1/2,3 






Median rooms per house 


4,4/5,0 










Substandard housing units 


52 




80 




53,9 


Percent to total occupied units in 
neighborhood 1 








1,7 C 




Percent to total substandard units in 
Stamford \ 




6.3 j 




12,1 


I 


Condominium units and percent share of 
Stamford 


8 


2,3 j 


*+ jj 


iz. J 


5,562,5 I 


Owner occupied units 
/' of black owners 


1,891 
21 


45 ,c, j 
1.1 


£ , jy j 
86 


3,7 


9 A ?! 

309,5 I 


Renter occupied units 
% of black renters 


2 5 236 


54,2 c 


2,450 


50. 6 C j 


9.6 I 


ECONOMICS 












Families under poverty level 1 


136 


4.1 d 


194 


5.8 d 


42.7 


Median Income / ftmily | 


11,699/ 
13,822 j 




NA 







Percent calculated to the population 15 years old and over (1970^9,433; 
1980=10,187) " . 

^Percent calculated to the population 25 years old .and over (1970- 7,359; 
1980^8,102) 

c Percent calculated to total occupied units (1970^ 4 ,127 ; 1980^4 ,845 

d Percent calculated to the total number of families (1970^ 3,357; 1980^3,324) 

O 
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in 1980. 

East Side-Cove had an educational composition similar to Mid-City ? with 
over 65 percent high school and 16 percent college graduates in I960, The median 
educational level matches the 1970 city figure of 12 years of completed educa- 
tion. 

In housing s the neighborhood had an equal mix of owners and renters in 
the total number of occupied housing units, Of the total number of occupied 
units by race, there was a greater percentage of black renters to black owners in 
1970 and 1980, 

The change In housing stock to condominium units has increased dramatically 
to 12 percent of Stamford's total in 1980; in addition* the neighborhood's share 
in substandard units rose to 12 percent in the same year, 

The 1970 range of family income for East Side-Cove was similar to Gl enbrook. 
The percentage of families below the poverty level Increased to six percent 
in 1980. This was comparable to the overall percentage for Stamford, 

Neighborhood profiles: Shippan , Shippan has also experienced a decrease 
of 5 percent in population from 1970-1980, In comparison to other neighborhoods , 
however, it has a low minority and Spanish population. In addition, it com- 
prises a small percentage of Stamford's overall population figure (approximately 
three percent). 

The neighborhood has a small percentage of elderly residents and has declined 
in school age population and Increased In the 20-64 age group* However, a large 
percentage of Shippan ' s total population in 1980 was in the school age group 
which reflected the neighborhood's family structure, 

Shippan has the second highest percentage of both high school and college 
graduates. North Stamford is the only neighborhood with a higher percentage 
of the 25 and over population with high school and college degrees. 
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Table I-Fourtsen 
Selected Social Indicators by Neighborhood: Shippan 




Indicator 



POPULATION 

Total population and percent share of 
Stamford 

Blacks 

Persons of Spanish origin 

Persons 19 years of age and younger 

Persons 20-64 years of age 

Persons 65 years of age and older 

Divorced persons (15 years old and over) 

Percent of school age population to total 
population of neighborhood 

Share of school age population to the 
total school age population of Stafford 

EDUCATION (25 years old and over) 

High school graduates 

College graduates 

Median of school years completed 

HOUSING 

Median household size 

Median rooms per house 

Substandard housing units 

Percent to total occupied units in 
neighborhood 

Percent to total substandard units in 
Stamford 

Condominium units and percent share of 
Stamford 

Owner occupied units 
% of black owners 

Renter occupied units 
% of Mack renters 

ECONOMICS 

Families under poverty level 
Median income / family 



Percent calculated to the population 15 years old and over (1970-l s 919; 
1980^2,082) ■ 

^Percent calculated to the population 25 years old and over (1970-1*^86; 
1980^1,625) 

c F>areent calculated to total occupied units (1970^ 733 

d Pmrcent calculated to the total number of families (1970^ 678; 1980^690) 

o 63 
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Median household size, which decreased from 3,4 to 2,9 from 1970 to 19BQ 5 
reflected the decline in the school age population. Housing patterns in both 
years showed a lack of condominium units and a high percentage, 84 percent, 
of owners in the neighborhood. There were very few black owners and renters , 
since there is a small minority population in the neighborhood. Substandard 
housing has increased, but remains a small percentage of total occupied units. 

Shippan had the second highest median income in 1970 ($20,814) . In addition, 
the statistics show that Shippan had no families below the poverty level in 
1980, 

Neighborhood profiles: Waterside . Waterside experienced a slight increase 
in population during the last decade, Presently * it has the greatest share of 
the black population (57 percent) and the second highest percentage (12 percent) 
of the Spanish population. 

As with most of the neighborhoods in Stamford, the working age population 
Increased slightly during the last decade and presently accounts for approxi- 
mately one half of the total population* Although the younger age group (0- 
19 years old) declined by two percentage points, the neighborhood has increased 
slightly in its percent share of school age population over the past ten years. 

In 1970, approximately 40 percent of the population 25 years old and over 
were high school graduates. Despite an increase, this was the second lowest 
value for Stamford, Similarly, the percent of college graduates increased almost 
four times, from 3 percent in 1970 to 12 percent in 1980, However, this still 
ranked as the third lowest value when compared with other neighborhoods, 

From 1970 to 1980, the number of substandard housing units Increased from 
24 to 53; an increase of 121 percent and the highest verified for the city, 
The percentage of black renters rose from 56 percent in 1970 to 69 percent in 
1980 which corresponds to a 26 percent gain in this group in the decade, 
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4 Table I-Tifteen 

: Selected Social Indicators by Neighborhood; Waterside 


Indicator 




t JMD- . 


% 






) * 


~ % 


Change 


POPULATION 







1 




* 


\ Total population and percent share of 
Stamford 


5 5 915 


5,4 


5,934 


5.8 


,3 


Blacks 


2,924 


49.4 


3,385 


57.0 


15. 8 |j 


j Persons of Spanish origin 


- 




729 


12.3 




Persons 19 years of age and younger 


2,536 


42.9 


2,425 


40. 9 


(4.4) 


Persons 20-64 years of ase 


2,944 


49,8 


3 5 060 


51.6 


3,9 


Persons 65 years of age and older 


435 


7.4 


449 


7,6 


3,2 


Divorced persons (15 years old and over) 


121 


3.1 a 


I JO 


6 . 1 


111.6 ] 


Percent of school age population to total 
| population of neighborhood 


1 ,882 

j 


31.5 






3.7 j 

f 


Share of school age population to the ! 
total school age population of Stamford | 




6.1 




8.7 




EDUCATION (25 years old and over) 








49. 6 b 




High school graduates 


i , i by 




1 ,511 


29,3 [ 


College graduates 


85 


2.9 b 


352 


11. 6 b 


314, 1 j 


Median of school years completed 


10.9 




NA 






HOUSING 












Median household size 


3.1 




2.8 






Median rooms per house 


4.2 




4.7 






Substandard housing units 


24 




53 




113.8 1 


Percent to total occupied units in 
neighborhood 




1,4 C 




2.8 C 




Percent to total substandard units 
in Stamford 




2, 9 




8,0 




Condominium units and percent share of j 
Stamford 1 






11 


.3 




Owner occupied units | 
% of black owners 1 


527 
127 


31,0 
24,0 


665 
179 


35, 6 j 
27.0 


26,2 
40, 9 


Renter occupied units I 
% of black renters j 


1,172 
651 


69. 0 0 ! 

55.6 


1,202 

823 


64. 4 C 
68,5 


2,6 
26,4 


ECONOMICS 1 












Families under poverty level 1 


197 


14. on 


430 


28. 6 d 


118,3 1 


Median income /family S 


9,032 




NA 






a Percent calculated to the population 
1980-|,207) 

"Percent calculated to the population 


15 years 
25 years 


old and over 
old and over 


(1970=3,880; 
(1970-2,936; 



^Percent calculated to total occupied units (1970-1 ,699; 1980-1 ,867) ft £J 

"Percent calculated to total number of families (1970=1,403; 1980=1,502) 

O 
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During the analysis period , the percent of families under the poverty level 
doubled, thus making Waterside the neighborhood with the highest share of poverty 
level families, 

Neighborhood profiles: South End . Compared to other neighborhoods, the 
South End experienced the highest decline in populations 29 percent 9 during the 
decade, In 1980 , 56 percent of its population was black, 23 percent of Spanish 
origin* 

The age composition of the community followed a pattern of overall decline 
with a decrease in all three age groups* Its share of the school age population 
dropped slightly during the same period* 

Although the neighborhood had the 1 owest educational level , 10.0 5 in Stamford, 
the area experienced an increase in its percent of high school graduates (30 percent 
in 1970 and 41 percent in 1980)* The proportion of college graduates remained stable 

In housing, the number of substandard housing units declined 19 percent 
which corresponds to a loss of 12 units* During the past decade s the neighborhood 
has been primarily renter occupied (83 percent in 1970 and 81 percent in 1980), 

The percentage of families below the poverty level in the South End remained 
fairly constant (20 percent in 1970 and 22 percent in 1980)* 

Neighborhood profiles: West Side * The West Side experienced a 12 percent 
decline in Its population during the last decade* Its black population increased 
from 33 percent to 44 percent and it had the third highest share of persons of 
Spanish origin In Stamford* 

This community suffered a considerable decrease in Its proportion of school 
age population , and showed an Increase In the two older cohorts* The percentage 
of divorced persons also increased substantially from about 3 percent in 1970 
to 7 percent in 1980. 

The percentage of high school graduates* although the third lowest in the 
city, increased over the last decade from 34 to 52 percent, 



Table I-Seventeen 
Selected Social Indicators by Neighborhoods South End 



Indicator 



POPULATION 



Total population and percent share of 
Stamford 

Blacks 

Persons of Spanish origin 

Persons 19 years of age and younger 

Persons 20-64 years of age 

Persons 65 years of age and older 

Divorced persons (15 years old and over) 

Percent of school age population to total 
population of neighborhood 

Share of school age population to the 
total school age population of Stamford 

EDUCATION (25 years old and over) 



High school graduates 

College graduates 

Median of school years completed 

HOUSING 



i 



Median household size 

Median rooms per house 

Substandard housing units 

Percent to total occupied units in 
neighborhood 

Percent to total substandard units 
in Stamford 

Condominium units and percent share of 
Stamford 

Owner occupied units 
% of black owners 

Renter occupied units 
% of black renters 

ECONOMICS 

Families under poverty level 
Median income/ family 



1970 



4,237 
2,132 

1,762 
2,176 
299 
92 
1 ,267 



bib 
52 
10,0 

2,9 
4.5 
64 



211 
49 

1,027 
554 



205 
8 f 435 



% 


9 


1 


j Change 


3, 9 


j 

j 3,010 


j 

I 2,9 


1 (29 0) 


50.3 


1,674 




(21.5) 




677 


22.5 






J. , 1 J H 


^7 7 


K j5. 6) 


51,3 


1.643 


54.6 


(24.4) 


7, 1 


233 


7, 7 


(22.1) 


L 9 a 


1 40 


5,0 


52. 2 


29,9 


842 


28,0 


(33.5) 


4,2 




3.8 


{ 


29. 6 b 


643 


41. 0 b 


4.6 


2.5 b 


44 


2,8 b 


(15.4) 




NA 








2,6 








4*4 








52 






5.1 c 




5.2 C 


(18.8) 



I 7 ' 8 i 



17, 
22, 

82, 
53, 



20.0^ 



11 

187] 
64 

805! 
469] 

161 
NA 



7,9 

,3 

18, 9 £ 
36.2 

81. 1 C 
64,6 



(13.8) 
23,4 

(21,6) 
(15*3) 



22,1 I (21,5) 
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^Percent calculated to the population 15 years old and over (1970^2,180; 
1980^2,826) 

^Percent calculated to the population 25 years old and over (1970^2,078; 
1980=1,572) 

Percent calculated to the total occupied units (1970=1 ,244; 1980=992) 

^Percent calculated to the total number of families (1970=1,025; 1980«727) 



P Table I- 
j Selected Social Indicators 


-Seventeen 

i by Neighborhood: West 


Sic 






i 
! 

[ 


H— — — 

Indicator 


! 1970 






S 1980 


=™ 










J % 


i ?/ 
I 


% 




j Change 


POPULATION 








) 










Total population and percent share of 
Stamford 


11,062 


10 


,2 


9,805 


9 


, 6 * 


(11 


.4) 


Blacks 


3,649 


j 33 


. 0 


4,295 


\ 43 


. 8 


17 


,7 


Persons of Spanish origin 








1 ,129 




,5 






Persons 19 years of age and younger 




38 


.4 


; 3,213 


32 


,8 


(24 


,4) 


Persons 2CH64 years of age 


5,929 


53 


,6 


5,594 


57 


.0 


(5 


,5) 


Pal" ertfi c f^i ^ itp r n'F .3 ry P iiTirl n 1 fi P T" 
f El aUUg y J y cdL p w i. ei fel £ aUU w JLy CI 


886 


8 


.0 


998 


10 


, 2 


12 


.6 


§ Divorced persons (15 years old and over) 


196 


2 


5 


530 


! 7 


,i a 


170 


1 4 i 


8 Percent of school age population to total 
§ population of neighborhood 


3,133 


28, 


3 


2,474 


25 


, 2 


(21 


.0) 


1 Share of school age population to the 
1 total school age population of Stamford 




10 


3 




11 


1 






EDUCATION (25 years old and over) 
High school graduates 
College graduates 


2,032 
164 


34, 
2, 


2 b 

8 b 


2,923 
299 


51 
5 


7 b 
3 b 


43 
232 


9 

2 | 


Median of school years completed 


9.5/10.7 






NA 










HOUSING 


















Median household size 


2.7/3.4 






! 2.3/2.5 










Median rooms per house 


4,0/4.3 






4,2 










Substandard housing units 


78 






117 






50. 


0 1 


Percent to total occupied units in 
neighborhood 




2 - 


3 




. 3, 


3 C 






Percent to total substandard units 
in Stamford 




9, 


5 




17. 


7 






Condominium units and percent share of 

i Scaiu^nrd 

v • - 1 occupied units 
3 % blank owners 


834 
110 


24, 
13. 


9 C 
2 


45 

855 
160 


1. 

24, 
19, 


2 \ 

I c 
1 


2, 
45, 


5 
5 


i 

i ■ \. : occupied units 
\ # o of black renters 


2,521 
933 


75, 
37, 


l c 
0 


2,686 
1,274 


75. 
49, 


9 C 
6 


6. 
36, 


6 
6 


ECONOMICS 

Families under poverty level 
Median income/family 


250 

8,750 
10,051 


9. 


0 d 


359 
NA 


13, 


8 d 


43, 


6 



^Percent calculated to the population 15 years old and over (1 970-7 , 741 ; 
1980=7,508) 

Percent calculated to the population 25 years old and over (1970^5,935; 
1980^5,655) 

^Percent calculated to total occupied units (1970^3,355; 1980-3,541) fjQ 
^Percent calculated to the total number of families (1 970=2 , 794 ; 1980^2,604) 
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The share of renter and owner occupied units remained almost constant (76 
and 24 percent, respectively) during the period of study, However! both the per- 
centage of black owners and black renters increased slightly, 

The West side had 359 families under the poverly level in 1980, representing the 
third highest proportion of the city; an increase from 9 to 14 percent in 1980, 

Neighborh ood profiles: Westover , Westover 1 a slight decline of 6*6 percent 
in population over the last decade. It lost pop. lation in the younger cohorts, 
but gained in the middle and upper ones. It had a low percentage of blacks and 
persons of Spanish origin s one percent for each group, 

Westover experienced an increase in its educational achievement statistics 
and had the third highest percent of high school graduates, 83 percent, in 1980, 

This neighborhood had one of the highest percentages of owner occupied units 
in the city, In 1970, 95 percent of its housing units were owner occupied; in 
1980, 94 percent. 

In 1970, Westover had one of the highest ranges of median family income, 
$19,831 to $22,071 , in the city. In 1980, only one percent of its families had 
Incomes below the poverty level, 

8 

Neighborhood profiles: Turn of the River/Newf ield . Turn of the River/Newf ield 
held the fourth highest share of Stamford's population in 1980 and had a 16 percent 
decrease in population from 1970 to 1980, The black population countered this 
decline by increasing from less than one percent to one percent, Persons of Spanish 
origin comprised only one percent of the neighborhood's population * one of the 
lowest shares in Stamford, 

Persons of working age comprised the greatest number of the neighborhood's 
population 5 Increasing from 54 percent In 1970 to 63 percent in 1980, The school 
age population declined from 1970 to 1980. Turn of the River/Newf Ield had one of 



Potential discrepancies due to change of study boundaries for 1980 census, 

fi3 



3 Table I^Eighteen [ 
| Selected Social Indicators by Neighborhood: Westover j 


• - • - - - -- -•— -- - 

Indicator 


j 

1 1970 


I 

198 


0 _ 


.., — 

1 % 
i Chan) 


| 

ij 


;. 


I * 
1 


j % 


, . j , 


^e fl 

fi 
ij 


POPULATION 










1" 




j Total population and percent share of 
1 Stamford 


10,004 


j 9.2 


\ 9,340 


| 9a 




•6) 1 


j Blacks 




. 6 


123 


1,3 


115 




Persons of Spanish origin 


- 




| 124 


1.3 






Persons 19 years of age and younger 


3 , 966 


39, 6 


2,663 


28,5 


(32 


.8) | 


Persons 20^64 years of age 


5,334 


53,3 


5,804 


62.1 


8 


.8 


Persons 65 years of age and older 


704 


7,0 


873 


9,4 


24 


.0 


Divorced persons (15 years old and over) 


109 


1. 6 


263 


3.5 a 


141 


.3 . 


Percent of school age population to total 
population of neighborhood 


3,230 


32. 3 


2,219 


23,8 


(31 


3) 


Share of school age population to the 
total school age population of Stamford 




10, 6 




10,0 






EDUCATION (25 years old and over) 
High school graduates 


4,358 


1 - - hi 
77.1 


5,075 


83, 3^ 


16, 


5 


College graduates 


1,604 


28,41 


2,018 


33, 1 


25. 


8 j 


Median of school years completed 


12,6/13. 9 




NA 








HOUSING 














Median household size 


3,6 




2.9/3.0 








Median rooms per house 


6.3/7.6 




5,6 








9 Substandard housing units 


25 




3 




(88, 


o) 1 


Percent to total occupied units in 
neighborhood 




.A 










Percent to total substandard units 
in Stamford 




3.0 J 




.5 






Condominium units and percent share of 
Stamford 














Owner occupied units 
% of black owners 


2,543 
5 


94. 7 C 
.2 


2,802 c 


93, 9 C 


10. 


2 


Renter occupied units 
% of black renters 


143 
2 


5.3 C 
1.4 


181 


6,1 C 


26. 


D 


ECONOMICS 

Families under poverty level 
Median income/family 


45 
19,831/ 
22,091 


1.7 d 


26 
NA 


i.0 d 


(42. 


2) 


^Percent calculated to the population 


15 years 


old and over 


(1970=6,955; 





1980=^545) 

"Percent calculated to the population 25 years old and over (1970=5,655; 
1980=6,095) 

C Percent calculated to total occupied units (1970=2,686; 1980=2,983) 
d Percent calculated to the total number of families (1970=2,600; 1980=2,697) 
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Table I-Eineteen 
Selected Social Indicators by Neighborhood! 



Turn of River /Newfield 



Indicator 



1970 



it 



MM; 



Change 



f - - - — - — 


1 




B 


;! ". 


I POPULATION 


j 


■ 












Total population and percent share of 
Stamford 


j 7 .,933 

] 
I 

1 15 


j 7 


.3 


6,688 


6.5 


(15 


-7) 


; Blacks 




.2 


; 82 


1,2 


446 


. 7 


Persons of Spanish origin 








91 


1.4 


— 




f Parsons 19 years of age and younger 


3,289 


41 


.5 


j 1,869 


28,0 


; (43 


,2) 


Parsons 20-64 years of age 


4,270 


53 


,8 


j 4,216 


63,0 


(1 


.3) 


Parsons 65 years of age and older 


j 374 


4 


.7 


603 


9,0 


\ 61 


.2 


Divorced persons (15 years old and over) 


72 


1 


,3 a 


163 


3,0 a 


126 


.4 


Percent of school age population to total 
population of neighborhood 


2,796 


35 


,3 


• 1,555 


23.3 


(44 


.4) 


Share of school age population to the 
total school age population of Stamford 




9 

t 


, 2 




7,0 






iwiN \£j years oiq ana over,; 




) 
1 












High school graduates 


3,290 


7 7 
* 


.2 b 


*3 ft A ^ 




i n 

L U . 


Q 
O 


College graduates 


1 ,183 


i 27 




1,412 


32. 2 b 


19. 


4 


Median of school years completed 


12. 7/12.9 


! 




NA 








HOUSING 
















Median household size 


^ 7 






2. 9 








Median rooms per house 


6.8/7,0 














Substandard housing units 


15 






2 




(86. 


7) 


Percent to total occupied units in 
neighborhood 






7 C 




,09 c 






Percent to total substandard units 
in Stamford 




1 . 


8 




.3 






Condominium units and percent share of 
Stamford 


25 


7 . 


1 










Owner occupied units 

% of black owners I 


1,989 

2 


95, 


l c 
1 


2,013 
19 


94. 0 C 
. 9 


1 . 
850. 


2 
0 


Renter occupied units 
% of black renters 


102 


4, 


9 C 


129 
2 


6.0 C 
1.6 


26, 


5 


ECONOMICS 

Families under poverty level 
| Median income/f amily 


46 
18,459/ 
20,347 


2. 


3 d 


19 
NA 


1.0 d 


(58. 


7) 


Percent calculated to the population 
1980^,435) 

Percent calculated to the population 


15 years 
25 years 


old 
old 


and 

and 


over (1970-5,490 
over (1970=4,264 
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1980=4,391) 

C Percent calculated to total occupied units (1970=3,634; 1980=3,743 
dPercent calculated to the total number qjj families (1970^3,508; 1980-N.A.) 



the lowest shares s 7 percent, of the school age population in the city in 1980. 

The number of high school graduates increased from 77 percent in 1970 to 83 
percent in 1980 s and the neighborhood was fourth in percentage of high school 
graduates when compared with the other neighborhoods. This rising trend was also 
evident in the number of college graduates, 

In housings the majority of units in Turn of the Ri ver/Newf iel d were owner 
occupied, with low minority ownership. During the past decade , substandard housing 

perienced a sharp decline (from 15 to 2 units), This neighborhood also held 
the second lowest share of substandard housing in Stamford. 

The percentage of families below the poverty level decreased from 2 percent 
in 1970 to one percent in 1980. It had one of the lowest shares of families under 
the poverty level in the city* 

Neighborhood profiles : Springdal e . Springdale ranked seventh in its share 
of Stamford's population in 1980 s and has experienced a three percent rise In 
population from 1970 to 1980, The neighborhood had a relatively low percentage 
of minorities (three percent of blacks and three percent of Spanish) in 1980, 

The working age population in Springdale continued to represent the greatest 
proportion of the neighborhood's population (64 percent in 1980) s although it 
showed a decrease of 16 percent from 1970 to 1980, The elderly age group increased 
42 percent from 1970 to 1980 , while the school age population decreased during 
that period. The neighborhood's share of school age population to the total school 
age population in Stamford 5 however, remained constant. 

Springdale showed an increase in the number of persons graduating from both 
high school and col lege in the decade examined, The percentage of hi gh school 
graduates 9 73 percent, in 1980 was equal to the percentage in Stamford, 

Owner occupied units represent the majority of Springdale 1 s housing s a character 
istic which remained consistent from 1970 to 1980, The percentages of black owners 
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Table I-Twenty 
Selected Social Indicators by Neighborhood: Springdale 



Indicator 



POPULATION 

Total population and percent share 
Stamford 



Blacks 

Persons of Spanish origin 

Persons 19 years of age and younger 

Persons 20-64 years of age 

Persons 65 years of age and older 

Divorced persons (15 years old and over) 

Percent of school age population to total 
population of neighborhood 

Share of school age population to the 
total school age population of Stamford 

EDUCATION (25 years old and over) 



High school graduates 
College graduates 

Median of school years completed 
HOUSING 

Median household size 

Median rooms per house 

Substandard housing units 

Percent to total occupied units in 
neighborhood 

Percent to total substandard units 
in Stamford 

Condominium units and percent share of 
Stamford 

Owner occupied units 
% of black owners 

Renter occupied units 
% of black renters 

ECONOMICS 

Families under poverty level 
Median income 




(1970-5,969; 
(1970=3,925; 



Percent calculated to the population 15 year3 old and over 
1980=6,439) 

Percent calculated to the population 25 years old and over 
1980=4,724) 

percent calculated to total occupied units (1970=2,094^ 1980=2,658) 
Percent calculated to the total number of families (1970=1*806; 1980=1,954) 



and black renters increased during the same period from less than one percent 
to 2 percent and from less than one percent to 4 percent* respectively. 

Substandard housing decreased 41 percent from 1970 to 1980, with Springdale 
having the fifth lowest share of substandard housing in the city, 

Springdale had the third largest number of condominiums as compared to the 
other neighborhoods in Stamford, and showed a large increase in the number from 
1970 to 1980. 

The number of families under the poverty level remained consistent from 1970 
to 1980 (2,4 percent and 2,5 percent, respectively). 

Neighborhood profiles: North Stamford , North Stamford held the second largest 
share of Stamford's population along with one of the lowest percentages of minority 
residents in the city. Working age persons comprised the majority of the neighbor- 
hood's population, consistent with the other ten neighborhoods, and increased 
by 20 percent from 1970 to 1980, 

The percentage of school age population in North Stamford declined; however, 
the neighborhood's share of school age population in the city remained constant 
(approximately 16 percent). 

Ninety-one percent of North Stamford's residents graduated from high school 
and over 50 percent are college graduates, giving the neighborhood the largest 
share of population in these two categories in the city, In 1970, the median 
number of school years completed ranged from 14,6 to 15,1 in North Stamford, a 
characteristic which verified the high numbers of graduates in 1980, 

Over 90 percent of the occupied units in North Stamford were owner occupied 
in 1970 and 1980. Substandard housing in North Stamford declined approximately 
67 percent (15 to 5 units) from 1970 to 1980, It comprised less than one percent 
of Stamford's substandard units, 

North Stamford had the fourth lowest number of families under the poverty 
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Table I- Twenty-One 
Selected Social Indicators by Neighborhood: North Stamford 



Total population and percent share of 
Stamford 

Blacks 

Persons of Spanish origin 

Persons 19 years of age and younger 

Persons 20=64 years of age 

Persons 65 years of age and older 

Divorced persons (15 years old and over) 

Percent of school age population to total 
population of neighborhood 

Share of school age population to the 
total school age population of Stamford 

EDUCATION (25 years old and over) 

High school graduates 

College graduates 

Median of school years completed 
HOUSING 

Median household size 

Median rooms per house 

Substandard housing units 

Percent to total occupied units in 
neighborhood 

Percent to total substandard units 
in Stamford 

Condominium units and percent share of 
Stamford 

Owner occupied units 
% of black owners 

Renter occupied units 
% of black renters 

ECONOMICS 



Families under poverty level 
Median income/ family 




43 
23,504/ 
32/276 



Percent calculated to the population 15 years old and over (1970=9,249; 
1980^0,998) 

Percent calculated to the population 25 years old and over (1970=7,475; 
1980=§»943) 

Percent calculated to total occupied units (1970=3*553; 1980^4,314) 

"Perp.Ant ralrulaterf to fhft tctal number of families £1970=3*386: 1980=3,896) 
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level. Consistent with this characteristic, it had the highest median income, 
$23,504 to $32 5 276 5 in 1970, 

Findings , As a complement to the neighborhood profiles presented in the 
previous section of this chapter, the following tables relate the individual character- 
istics of each community with the policy implications they suggest, The tables 
provide the basis for a discussion on the various factors in the environment that 
can be influenced to create change (see Tables I - Twenty=Two to I - Th1rty»Three) , 

In comparing study neighborhoods in their ranking by these selected indicators, 
it becomes evident that those neighborhoods in the center and southwest of Stamford: 
Mid-City, South and West Side are the highest in indicators which, when 

clustered, suggest neighborhoods of greatest public education need for a diversity 
of school and owner public services* These neighborhoods have a young school 
age population, a larger percentage of renters, a larger percentage of single 
family heads of households correlated with a high percent of families under the 
poverty level, and a lower percentage of college graduates in their adult popula- 
tion as well as a higher percentage of substandard housing. At the other end, 
such communities as Shippan, North Stamford, Westover, Turn of the Ri ver/Newf ield , 
and Springdale may be considered as having a less intensive need for public educa- 
tion and other public services due to their decreasing population, particularly 
school age population; high percentage of home ownership; high educational level 
in the adult population; high median income; and few, if any families residing 
there under the poverty level in 1980* Transition communities such as East Side- 
Cove, Waterside s and Glenbrook are moving from one set of community needs to 
another, There is an Increase in single population; the median education level 
is above high school; there is an even mix of owner/renter housing; the housing 
stock seems to be becoming condominiums; and there Is an Increase in the number 
of families below the poverty level, 
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Table I - Twenty-Two 
Policy Implications of Social Indicators' City of Stamford 




STAMFORD 



Population 



Education 



Housing 



Economic 



Second largest share of population 
in Fairfield County; overall 
population has declined; increase 
in the number of blacks; school 
age population decreased, 

Decline in public school enroll- 
ment; minority enrollment in- 
creased; nonminority enrollment 
decreased; increase in number 
of high school and college 
graduates, 

Owner occupied units increased; 
owner occupied higher than renter 

occupied; substandard units de- 
creased; number of new houses 
authorized by building permits 
decreased 



Number of families under the pov- 



Change in demand for services and programs 

Change in racial composition; special 
programs 

Change in demand for educational services 

Change in demand for school facilities; 
special programs, e.g., bilingual prograns 

Quality of home environment 



1 ftffnl 



AFDC recipients increased; non 
agricultural employment increased; 
manufacturing employment decreased 
nonmanufacturing employment 
increased, 



Economic access to education 
Quality of home environment 



Economic assistance to education 
Financial assistance for students 
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Neigh- 
1 borhnod 


Area of 
Concern 


Profile Characteristics 


Policy Implications 


MID-CITY 


Population 


A declining overall population 
which is changing the composition 
of the neighborhood; higher 
minority population and a decline 
in school age population, Family 

pffMipHiTS ql efl fns fieri tic? nllP t°f) 

structure aiau tnangiug uuc 
increase in number of divorced 
persons. 


Change in demand for programs and services j 
to meet diversity of population composition! 
(bilingual programs, day care centers) 

Enrollment changes /demand for school 1 
facilities 




Education 


Pircentage of high school and col- 
lege graduates is about average 
when compared to the other neigh- 
borhoods , 


Support for educational systems and j 
programs j 


i 


Housing 


High renter neighborhood with a 
possible increase in the number 
of demolitions , Housing stock 
showed a decrease in buildings 
built before 1950 and a high share 
of Stamford's condominium units. 


Stability of the neighborhood and quality 
of home environment, 

Spatial needs of student 


_ 


Economic 


High pircentage of families below 
the poverty level » low range 
of median income, 


Economic opportunity to education 

Need for financial assistance for families 
and students 
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Table I - Twenty-Four 
Policy Implicatiorib of Social Indicators by Neighborhood? Glinbrook 


Neigh- 
borhood 


Area of 
Concern 




Policy Implications i j 






GLEN- 
BROOK/ 

BELL- 
TOWN 


Population 


Slight increase in population with 
a responsive change in minority 
composition; school age popula- 
tion declining and an incriase in 
middle and elderly population; 
divorced persons also increased, 


Enrollment changes and response of school 
system 

Program needs of minority population 




Education 


Median educational level above 
high school and one fourth of 
peopli 25 and over had college 
degrees, 


Support for role of educational programs 




Housing 


Even mix of owner/renter housing 
and a change in housing stock 
toward condominium unit growth 
in last decade, 


Stability of neighborhood 

Quality of home environment /spatial needs 
of student 




Economic 


Increase in number of families 

— W i WtA fcJ All 1 J. !_/ \-r J_ \J _1_ J_ Lull ^^±VU 

below the poverty level. 


Economic need of student/financial assis- I 
tance j 
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f fable J, - Twenty-Five 

1 Poiicy Implications of Social Indicators by Neighborhood: East Side-Cove 

F 


Neigh- 
borhood 


Area of 
mncem 


Profile Characteristics 


Policy Implications 




mmm^m 






Wl SIDE 
COVE 


Population 


Declining population with a respon- 
sive change in school age popula- 
tion and 20-64 year olds; increas- 
ing minority population and in- 
crease in elderly; family pattern 
changes with a higher percentage 
of divorced persons. 


Enrollment/school utilization changes 

FrnprflTn rippd? fni* p1 (IptI v and minority 1 

1 lUtlQJII HGGug Awl CLUE J. 4 J S!)U UlillUt i i.-- J | 

population j 




Education 


si 

Figures for median iducational 
level of 25 and over population 
are just above high school level, 


Support for iducational system 




Housing 


Equal share of owner/renter occu- 
pied housing but a higher number 
of black renters than owners; 
increase in number of substandard 
units; housing patterns show an 
increase in condominium units 

kit 1 Oflfl 

Dy ijou. 


Stability of the neighborhood j 
Quality of home environment 




Economic 


Increase in number of families 
above the poverty level to 6 

percent in 1980, 


Financial need of families and students 
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Table I - Twen 


ty e Six 




Policy Implications of Social Indicat 

.-. -:.„■*..- .. .ir^r— — ^-v u,;. ^t'!'^" ■'m.v' . '■■-"■j >u .!!.. .■ - . ., 


ors by Neighborhood; Shippan 


f Neigh- 
1 borhood 


Area of 
Concern 


Profile Characteristics 


Policy Implications 

j— — - - - , , „ j 


SHIPPAN 


Population 


Decreasing population and a cor" 
responding decline in school age 
population; low minority and 

PinPTlv nfinlll at"i nfi anr! MgIi irflnt-li 
cxueiiy pupuidLiyti aI!U tllgu jOUtn 

population, 


School enrollment/ school demand 




Education 

Housing 


High educational level of total 
population, 

High number of owner housing ? 
mostly single family; low per- 
centage of black owner/renter, 


Support for school programs and activities 




Economic 


High median income; no families 
under poverty level in 1980, 


Economic opportunity of students 
Economic level of families 
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Table I - Twenty- Seven [ 
Policy Implications of Social Indicators; Waterside ! 


ptngh- 
hnrhnod 


Art a of 
Concern 


Profile Characteristics 


Pol lev Implications I 


- - 








WATER- 
SIDE 


Population 
Education 


Slight increase in population; 
highest proportion of blacks; 
second highest percentage of Span- 
ish; decrease of the younger 
cohort with a slight increase in 
the school age population, 

Second lowest median number of 
school years completed; large in- 
crease in number of high school 
and college graduates. 


No real change in demand for educational 
services and programs 

Special education programs 

Change in demand for educational facilities 

Change in home environmental quality 




flOUs lug 


Drastic increase in substandard 
housing units; increase in the 
number of black renters . 


Quality of home environment; stability 

of neighborhood - 1 




Economic 


The percent of families under the 
poverty level doubled, giving it 
the highest percent in Stamford, 


Change in economic opportunity to educa- 
tion 

Need for financial assistance 
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Table I ■ Twenty Eight 
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! SOUTH END 


Population 


Highest decrease in popula- 
tion; second highest share of 
blacks; highest proportion of 
Spanish; change in age composi- 
tion by decline in all three age 
groups, 


Change in program and services demand 

Special educational programs and support 
services 

Change in demand of educational services 




tuucauion 


Lowest educational level 


Lower educational opportunities, adult 
educational requirements 




Housing 


Drop in substandard housing; main' 
ly renter occupied (about 80 
percent of the total units, 


Quality of home environment 
Need for financial assistance 
Physical quality of the neighborhood 




Economic 


Approximately 20 percent of families 
under the poverty level 


Need for financial assistance 1 
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Table I - Twenty-Nine 
Policy Implications of Social Indicators by Neighborhood! West Side 




Area of 
Concern 



■ ■ ii - ■ 1 i r I ■ 



e Characteristics 



Policv Implications 




EST- 
S1DE 



Education 



Housing 



Economic 



ill WWII I I - 



Decline in total population; third 
highest share of Spanish; high 
proportion of blacks; decrease 
in younger age group; increase 
in the percentage of divorced 
persons 



Increase in educational level 



Share of high renter and low owner 
occupied units remained constant. 
Increase in substandard units 



highest rank in share of 
es under poverty level 



Special programs 

Change in service demand patterns 

Special programs to assure equal opportun- 
ity to education 

Change educational facilities demand 

Instability of the neighborhood/need of 
support programs and services 

Some improvement in the home environmental I 
quality 

Stability of the neighborhood; 
quality of environment 



Need of financial assistance 
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Table I - Thirty 

Policy Implications of Social Indicators by Neighborhood; Westover 




Neigh- 
borhood 



Area of 
Concern 



WESTOVER 



Population 



Education 



Housing 



Economic 



Profile Characteristics 



Policy Implications 



Decline in younger age group and 
an increase in middle and older 
age groups 



Third highest educational level 



Majority of white ownership in 
1970 and in 1980' 



High income; only one percent of fami- 
lies under the poverty level in 
1980 



Change in demand for services and 
programs 

Special programs and services for elderly 
and working groups 

Quality of home environment 



Economic opportunity to education 



Economic opportunity to education 
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Table 1 ■ Thirt 






Policy Implications of Social Indicators by Neighborhood; Turn of the River/Newfield 

i 


Neigh- 
borhood 


Area of 
Concern 


Profile Characteristics 


Policy Implications 




TURN OF 
THE RIVE^ 
NEwTIELB 


Population 

Education 
Housing 


Second highest decline in population 
iron 1970 to 1980; increase m black 
population; school age population 
declined; increase in divorced 
persons 

High percentage of high school 
graduates and college graduates 

High owner neighborhood ; decrease 
in substandard housing 


Change in services and program demand 
Neighborhood instability 

Home environment quality 

Environmental quality 




Economic 


Low number of families under the 
poverty level; high range of 
median income 


Economic opportunity to education 
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Table I - Thirty-Two 
Mi*ey Itplieationss of Social Indicators':;/ Neighborhood: Sprir L gdale 



Area fit 
Concen 



alio 



Pr of lUdiaractuiribtir.s 



icatLons 



Education 



Housing 



Economic 



Am mmm in population overall; 
lisw percentage mi minorities; de* 
czrease la school! age population; 
lew ski of citty's population 

tacrine in nunfiher of high school 
and college graduates 

Mgh pircentage of owner occupied 
limits ; increase in number of 
feUack oners and renters; low 
percentage of suibstandard housing; 
large tuber of condorainiimis 



low niiar of families under the 
poverty level, consistent from 
1970 to 1980 



ge in demand for educational servicis 



of home environment 



Iconic opportunity to education 
servieei/gpatial needs of s 



Economic opportunity to education 
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Poli 


cjlr 3. irn: i ciLl Indicators 


i by neighborhood! North Stamford 

i! 


1 Neigh- 
| borhood 


Area of 
Cotic em 


N'l, \!!iar' : i'r, sties 


Policy Implications 


1 NORTH ' 
1 SWORD 


Population 


fe.« f i ./is: shire oE city's 
for .«. a; very low ptrcentagi 
St * '' : " ■ ieCTfiSSe In nwntar 

of sl : , ? |e population* in- 
in -.lumber of divorced 


Change in demand of programs and services 

Instability of the neighborhood^ need for 
special programs and service! 




Education 


High p ercentage of higla school and 
cellig e graduitee; high median 
mber of school years completed, 


Home environmental quality 




Housing 


High p- ereantagi of owne*r occupied 
flits; low percentage of sub- 
itindaTd housing 


ECOllOfflic OBBM*f"iinif"V fn edlWaHnn 

Quality of home environment 




Economic 


teth Howest niber of families 
Wow Chi poverty level- highest 
range ©f median income 


Economic opportunity to education 



o do 

ERIC ^° 
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Table I - Thirty=Four 
Selected Indicators Ran feed by Neighborhood , IPSO 
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Mid - City 


1 


4 


4 


11 


5 


i 


i 


11 


2 


7 


6 


3 


1 


2 




3 


4 


4 


5 


Gl enbrook 


3 


5 


6 


10 


2 


i 


3 


10 


4 


5 


5 


6 


4 


1 


6 


6 


a 


5 


6 


East Side Cove 


4 


6 


5 


3 


9 


3 


i 

4 
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8 
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F 

I 
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5 


5 
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Serinjda1e_ 
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1 


7 


9 


11 
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7 


8 


9 


6 


7 


8 


7 


3 
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7 


7 


8 


7 


North Stamford 


2 
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9 


6 


4 


10 


10 


4 


~T 


1 


1 


9 


9 




3 


9 


8 


10 


8 


Mi Side 


5 


3 


3 


4 


7 


5 


2 


5 


3 


9 


10 


2 


2 


5 


10 


2 


T 


3 


3 


Shipj^an 


11 


10 


8 


5 


6 


6 


6 
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11 


2 


2 


7 


8 




4 


8 


10 


7 


11 


Waterside 


9 


1 


1 


1 


10 


11 


5 


1 


1 


1,0 


9 


4 


5 




8 


4 


2 


1 


1 


Westover Road 


6 


11 


11 


7 


3 


7 


9 


6 


6 


3 


3 


10 


10 




2 


10 


NA 




10 


Turn of the River 


8 


9 


10 


8 


1 


8 


n 


7 


B 


4 


4 


11 


11 




1 


11 


9 


9 


9 


South End 


10 


2 


1 


2 


8 


i 


s 


2 


10 


11 


11 


1 


6 


6b 


11 


1 


1 


2 


2 



Source: U.S. Oepirtniint of Coimierci , Bunau of the Census, I960 Census of Population (Hafhington, D.t. 
U.S. Oepartment of Conmifce, Bymiu of the Census, 1981) 



Notes; A ranting of 1 is the highest; 11 tr,e hmt. 
Represents an equal ranking. 
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This analysis is general! ltd so that a typology can be established which 
Will assist in relating the characteristics of the population to their need for 
public schooling* This Is further analyzed in Volume III as the study continues 
to examine the neighborhoods In terms of their demand and need for public services, 

TYPOLOGY: NEED FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Neighborhoods of greatest need 
Neighborhoods in transition 
Neighborhoods of least need 

In assessing this need, the Study Team Is aware that trends change and neigh- 
borhood patterns change as well. The goal of this study, in fact, is to examine 
the policy environment and to develop some alternative policies which might impact 
upon the current situation causing change to take place. 

Conclusion 

This chapter has reviewed the major social and demographic Indicators which 
comprise the quality of life In Stamford. These characteristics explain the 
contextural trends which provide the environment for public education. Demo- 
graphic composition and distribution are critical elements as are educational 
level of the adult community and housing attributes, such as median household 
size, the percent of owners and renters* and the number of condominiums, More- 
over, the median income and the percentage of families below the poverty level 
gives us an indication of the public service needs of the nr ; ^ jorhood. 

The social indicator model In Appendix B describes one of the major analytic 
tools of this study. It will provide the fundamental Information to measure 
the need for public schooling in Stamford by neighborhood, 

Stamford is, as has been noted, a town In transition. It is an exciting 
community to live In and one which is highly valued by its citizens. The 
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current social policy environment is one of contradictory trends, but underlying 
consistency. Although some of the neighborhoods are in transition s there is 
a sense of purpose and concern on the part of those Involved with public education 
to direct and manage this change. Understanding the social policy environment 
is a measure of that management. 

The next chapter discusses the economic policy environment. It also pro- 
jects the occupational trends which are equally a part of the contextual environment 
for public education. 
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II, ECONOMIC POLICY ENVIRONMENT 



The city of Stamford has witnessed a great amount of economic change since 
1968, It has always been a prominent factor in Connecticut's economy, but its 
economic function has changed. The town has evolved into a city* The town of 
Stamford was a largely self-contained wholesale and manufacturing center and 
the relevant labor market was largely restricted to Stamford and Its surrounding 
towns* Today s the city of Stamford is a center of office employment and a hub 
of economic activity for southwestern Connecticut and southeastern New York, 
The relevant labor market is no longer purely local , and this is in addition 
to the stable base of people who commute from Stamford to New York City, 

This section examines the labor market in Stamford , the relationship which 
exists between the labor and product markets, and the relationship which exists 
between the labor market and the regional economy, This is accomplished by de- 
scribing the economic structure of Stamford and by analyzing the way in which 
the local economy has evolved during the past 15 years. Several specific hypo the 
are subjected to scrutiny, This analysis is primarily interested In determining 
If Stamford's local pool of labor is capable of filling the best jobs which are 
currently available in the local labor market, It was able to do so in 1968; 
it is not in 1982. 

An Overview of the Local Econom y 

Today, 68,560 people work in Stamford, a 26,6 percent increase since 1973.* 

2 

During the same time period the city's population decreased by 6 percent. These 



Connecticut Department of Employment Security, Series 1973-1981 (Hartford: 
Connecticut Department of Employment Security, 1981), 

LU5, Department of Comnerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of 
Population and Housing (Washington, D.C. : LL5, Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census , 1981) , 



two demographic changes lie behind the strikingly visible changes which have 
occurred in Stamford's skyline during the past decade. There has been an ex* 
plosion in ths amount of office space available (see Table II-Qne)* From 1970 
to 1980 t the amount of office space nearly doubled^ and it increased by another 
42 percent in one year, from 1980 to 1981, The city's first major shopping mall 
has opened. It contains two major department stores. Housing values have skyrocket- 
ed along with the incomes of the local residents. 

On average, Stamford has witnessed major economic changes and its population 
has changed in partial response to those changes, However, the city is not homo- 
genous either socially or economically. The radical change in the economic base 
of the city has not benefited all of the city's residents uniformly. All of 
the above observations are important in understanding what is happening within 
the local labor market. Some of these phenomena are explained in greater detail 
In other parts of the planning report, They shall be briefly reviewed here to 
give some understanding of the local economy, 

During the decade from 1970 to 1980 Stamford gained 13 5 000 jobs, but lost 

3 - 

more than 1 5 000 manufacturing jobs. This is a continuation of a trend which 
began In the mid to late 1960s, Where Stamford had been a town with two major 
economic components a group of Manhattan bound commuters and a traditional New 
England factory town; it had become a major home for service sector activities, 
primarily office and headquarters workers. Clearly the change in economic activity 
had some effect on the city (a machine screw or fork! 1ft operator cannot change 
into a computer operator overnight), 

The population % on average, is much wealthier today than It was a decade 
ago, Per capita money income Increased by 74 percent from 1969 to 1977. The 

^South Western Regional Planning Agency 5 Data Book (Rowayton: South 
Western Regional Planning Agency , 1982), 11. 
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Table II - One 
Office Space Inventory of Stamford in Square Feet 

1970 - 1981 


Year 


Total 


Net Change 


Percent 
Change 


1970 
1980 
1981 

1970-80 
1980-81 


1,955,000 
5,333,000 
7,610,000 


3,378,000 
2,237,000 


173 
42 



Source: South Western Regional Planning Agency, Data Book 

(Rowayton* South Western Regional Planning Agency, 198 1 )„ 

Note I Last item, 1980-81 * is a one year net change 
compared to 1970-80, which is a ten year 
change * 
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median family income in the Stamford SMSA was $30,900 in 1980. 

The unemployment rate in the Stamford labor market is the lowest in New 

England, The rate was 3,9 percent in February, 1982, while it was 7 percent in 

Connecticut as a whole , 9.3 percent in the New Britain Labor Market Area, 7.4 

5 - 

percent in New England as a whole , and 8.8 percent in the country, i he Labor 
Department estimates that the labor force in the Stamford-Norwal k Labor Market 
Areas consists of 123,000 people^ of which 114,000 are employed*^ Clearly the 
economy of southwestern Fairfield County has been vibrant. But does this offer 
any contrast to the fact that Stamford has been losing population? 

This is a question that is better answered in other areas of the report. 
However, the facts are clear. The population decreased by nearly 8 percent from 
1970 to 1980; the average household size fell from 3,12 to 2.65. The number 
of dwelling units increased by 13,3 percent; 5,834 units were added to the 
housing stock from 1970 to 1980; and 74 percent of these additions were in multi- 
family housing. The median value of a house in Stamford in 1980 was over $110,000 
and the median sale price of a house in 1981 was $133 ,500 (this is an increase 
of 319 percent since 1970 and 226 percent since 1975). Only 54 percent of single 



-Ibid , p. 30 

^The unemployment rate is a limited tool for measuring social well being. 
It suffers from a major statistical flaw, which is hard to treat, It counts 
anyone who is working (even if just for one hour per week) as employed. It also 
counts anyone who is not actively searching for a job as "not in the labor force" 
and, therefore, neither employed nor unemployed. This means that the figures 
will discount the problems of new entrants to the labor force such as women 
and young people, and those of discouraged workers (those who have been un- 
employed for a long period of time and have stopped looking for work), 

6 These figures consider the Stamford and Norwalk Labor Market Areas as 
being coterminous, 
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family housing units were valued at less than $100,000 in the 1980 census; the 
mean asking price for condominiums in 1980 was $86,751. 7 

In sum, Stamford Is wealthier and is composed of smaller f ami 1 ies % who are 
spending a large share of their income on housing. This could Indicate that 
the city is losing married couples with young families, Its residents would 
tend to be those couples who are guarding an "empty nest% younger singles, or 
childless couples. These are demographic facts, whether they h?ve caused economic 
change in the basic structure of Stamford's economy or are the by-product of 
those changes cannot be determined. 

The Result of Economic Change 

As other New England cities began to suffer from a reliance on old plants 
and declining industries, Stamford made the break from its industrial past. The 
city started to relinquish its dependence on a manufacturing employment base 
two decades ago, so that by the end of the 1974-75 national recession , the transi- 
tion was substantially complete (see Table II-Two), Stamford recovered from 
the recession at a faster rate than did the state and New England, After having 
been nearly 5 percent since 1978, unemployment dropped to 4 percent in the most 
recent figures available for 1982, Unemployment rates have been consistently 
3 to 4 percentage points lower than those found in other labor markets in New 
Engl and. 

Employment growth data tell a similar story (See Table Ill-Three), Over 
the past ten years Stamford has generally grown faster than Connecticut or New 
England, While these surrounding regions occasionally experienced a faster one- 
year growth period than did Stamford , the city's growth has been more consistent, 
Stamford's economy has been less vulnerable to the business cycle. It is in 



South Western Regional Planning Agency, Data Book (Rowayton; South Western 
Regional Planning Agency, 1982), 
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Table II - Two 



Unemployment Rates 
For Stamford City, Connecticut, and New England 

1973-1981 



Year 


Stamford 


Connecticut 


New England 


Number 
Unemployed 


Percent 
Unemployed 


P er c en t 
Un employed 


Percent 
Unemployed 


1973 


4,031 


7.6 


6,3 


6.1 


1974 


3,610 


6,8 


6,1 


6.6 


1975 


4,708 


8.6 


9,1 


10.4 


197 6 


5,103 


9,2 


9.5 


9.1 


1977 


3,810 


6,7 


7,0 


7.7 


1978 


3,022 


5,1 


5.2 


5.7 


1979 


3,057 


4.9 


5,1 


5,4 


1980 


3,378 


5,3 


5,9 


5,9 


1981 


3,187 


5.0 


6.2 


6.3 



Source: Connecticut Department of Employment Security, Series 3^973-1981 
(Hartford: Connecticut Department of Employment Security, 1981). 
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Table II - Three 

Nonagriculatural Employment Growth in 
Stamford City, Connecticut, and New England 
1973-1981 





Stamford 


Connecticut 


New England 


Number Employed 
1973 


52,830 


1 ,225,500 


4,756,700 


1974 


54, 87 0 


1 ,246,400 


4,828,300 


1975 


54 ,360 


1,213, 500 


4,676*100 


1976 


55, 810 


1 ,219,900 


4 ,799 ,000 


1977 


59,800 


1 ,285,600 


4,967 ,000 


1978 


62,170 


1 ,328 ,300 


5,179,000 


1979 


64^890 


1 ,397 ,700 


5 ,343 ? 000 


1980 


66,150 


1 ,426,800 


5,481 ,100 


1981 


68,560 


1 ,436,100 


5 5 504,600 


Percent Change 
1973-1974 


3 , 9 


1 ,7 


1 , 5 


1974-1975 


-0,9 


-2,6 


-3 , 1 


1975-1976 


2,7 


0 , 5 


2 , 6 


1976-1977 


7 , 1 


5 ,4 


3 ,5 


1977*1978 


4,0 


3 ,3 


4 , 3 


1978*1979 


4,4 


5 , 2 


3 , 2 


jl y / y— l you 


1 Q 


0 1 


* 9 h 


1980-1981 


3,5 


0,6 


0,4 


Net Change 
1973-1974 


2,040 


20,900 


69,600 


1974-1975 


=510 


-32,900 


=152,200 


1975-1976 


1,450 


6,400 


122,900 


1976-1977 


3,990 


65,700 


168,000 


1977-1978 


2,370 


42,700 


212,000 


1978-1979 


2,720 


69,400 


164,000 


L 1979-1980 


1,260 


29,100 


138,100 


1980-1981 


2,410 


9,2 30 


23,500 



Source: Connecticut Department of Employment Security, Series 1973-1981 (Hartford; 
Connecticut Department of Employment Security, 1981). 

United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Handbook of Labor Statistics 
(Washington, D,C,r Department of Labor, 1980), 
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times of nationwide cyclical decline, such as 1974-75 and 1980-8i s that the special 
nature of the c i ty 1 s job base shows most clearly. There was almost no increase 
in the number of jobs in Connecticut between 1980 and 1981, Nevertheless, em- 
ployment in Stamford rose by 3,5 percent, about the average annual growth rate 
since 1973, In fact, 26 percent of the net job gain in the entire state of 
Connecticut between 1980 and 1981 took place in the city of Stamford. This is 
also 10,3 percent of the gain in all of New England, 

Analysis: The Changing Structure of Employment 

The descriptive data and history of economic development suggest several 
hypotheses about the way in which the labor market in Stamford works. On the 
demand side of the labor market It is hypothesized that the economic base of 
the city is now service oriented (e.g., headquarters of major corporations , regional 
branch offices of major corporations, and smaller activities which service large 
corporations). The city is also hypothesized as having an indigenous, entrepre- 
neurial service sector to sell goods to the office workers, A corollary to these 
two hypotheses is that there has been a decline In the number of firms and jobs 
which employ skilled, blue collar workers. Final 1y , It is hypothesized that 
the labor market is composed of three distinct sets of supply-demand relation- 
ships. In other words there are three submarkets at work in Stamford where sub- 
stitution on the supply sides of these markets is fairly inelastic, The easiest 
way in which the submarkets can be characterized is to describe the sources of 
demand* 



There is a theory of labor market segmentation that has developed over the 
past decade. It has been called the dual labor market theory, It is actually 
a theory about labor market equilibriums and the different characteristics of 
workers and their jobs within each market, The methodology which is used in this 
report was developed in Harrison, Bennett, and Edward W, Hill, M The Changing 
Structure of Jobs in Older and Younger Cities" , Cambridge, Mass,: MIT-Harvard 
Joint Center for Urban Studies, Working Paper No. 58, March, 1979, 
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The labor market segmentation theory states that there are two sets of jobs 

in the economy, good and less desirable jobs, The good jobs are those in the 

primary labor market. These are jobs that pay above poverty level wages and 

benefits i they require or impart work skills; and they are often organized into 

promotional ladders within the work place. Initially s the primary labor market 

was a description of unionized manufacturing plants, It is also true that the 

economy is developing a set of very desirable nonmanufacturing jobs. These 

share many of the same characteristics of primary sector manufacturing jobs, 

This definition has been made operational by ranking two variables by industry: 

mean hourly earnings and the proportion of employees who work full-time and year- 
q 

round. 

Harrison and Hill ranked these variables by industry in ten large cities , 
using 1970 place of work data. Two lists of industries were developed, one typi- 
fied by higher wage, full-time, full-year employment. The other was composed 
of industries, which on the average, employ people part-time or part-year and 
pay low wages. The wage data were bisected by placing the lowest third of the 
Industries paid mean hourly earnings below $3,00 in 1970, This was nearly twice 
the legal minimum wage. 

Harrison and Hill also found a high correlation between their high-wage and 
full-time variables. Only two industries out of 20 passed the full-time, year- 
round test and paid less than $3.00 per hour. These were furniture and textiles, 
neither of which is of Interest in Stamford. 

It is realized that using industry data to analyze the composition of the 
demand side of a local labor market is somewhat crude. Two firms in the same 
industry may have vastly different employment characteristics s depending on their 
specific markets and demand for their products. It is also recognized that 



Ibid , , pp 7-13 
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one firm can have two separate pools of labor, one primary and the other second- 
ary. However, these are problems which are inherent in any typology, Harrison 
and Hill split all industries into four groups. The secondary labor ma, ket Indus* 
tries , or ''predominantly low-wage, part year , n are: 

manufacturing : apparel, 1 umber, leather, furniture, textiles 
nonmanuf acturing : retail trade, business services^ health services, 

nongovernmental education services, other ser- 
vices (except legal) 
The "predominantly hi gh-wage , year-round" segment includes: 

manufactur ing: food, printing and publishing, chemicals, petrol eum 

and coal, rubber and plastics, stone and glass, primary 
and fabricated metal s , machinery , electrical equipment, 
transportation equipment, instruments, paper and allied 
products 

n onma n uf a c t u ring : transportation services, utilities, wholesale trade , 

finance, insurance , real estate, legal services 
Total private employment has grown substantially in the Stamford Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) and Fairfield County since 1975 (see Table II 
Four), The SMSA is composed of Stamford, Greenwich t New Canaan, and Darien. The 
most interesting aspect of the way in which these economies have grown is the 
shift in the composition of employment. Total private employment grew by 17 
percent in the SMSA from 1975 through 1978, The best nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries also grew over this time period. But they just kept pace with the overall 
growth in employment, 17 percent. The secondary nonmanufacturing sector of the 
economy lagged behind the high-wage sector; however, it is expected that it will 
gain relative to the high-wage sector In the near future, Stamford can be ex- 
pected to develop its retail trade during the nex . 5 to 10 years. In addition f 
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Table II - Four 
Changes in Private Employment by Labor Market Segment 
in Stamford SMSA and Fairfield County 



i 




Predominantly 


Predominantly 




Total 


High= 


wage , 


Low-w 


age * 




Private 


Full-time 9 


Year Round 


Fart- 


year 




Employment 


Mfg. 


Nonmf g , 


Mfg. 


Nonmf g , 


Stamford SMSA 












Percent 












1972-1973 


2 


1 


4 




2 


1973-1974 


2 


1 


2 




3 


1974=1975 


0 


-5 


2 




3 


1975-1976 


4 


2 


9 




3 


1976-1977 


7 


2 


11 




7 


1977=1978 


6 


2 


8 




7 


Net Change 












1972-1973 


1,900 


300 


700 




500 


1973-1974 


2,200 


500 


400 




1,100 


1974-1975 


-100 


-1,200 


300 




900 


1975-1976 


3,600 


600 


1,500 




1,200 


1976-1977 


5,500 


500 


2,100 




2,500 


1977-1978 


5,100 


400 


1,700 




2,700 


Fairfield 












County 












Percent 












1972-1973 


4 


4 


6 


8 


2 


1973=1974 


7 


4 


6 


-15 


5 


1974-1975 


-3 


-9 


1 


-6 


-1 


1975-1976 


-3 


-4 


-8 


9 


1 


1976-1977 


9 


4 


9 


-8 


8 


1977-1978 


6 


5 


5 


3 


8 


Net Change 












1972-1973 


9,987 


3,329 


3,228 


588 


1,980 


1973-1974 


19,527 


4,043 


3,381 


-1,210 


3,908 


1974-1975 


-7,734 


-6,665 


504 


^441 


-1*200 


1975-1976 


-7,714 


-3,877 


-3,382 


600 


885 


1976-1977 


23,612 


3,514 


5,213 


-552 


6,966 


1977-1978 


19,046 


4,282 


3,120 


199 


7,172 



Sources i United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings : 
States and Areas (Washington, DC: U. S* Department of Labor, 1978). 

Connecticut Department of Commerce, County Business Patterns^, 

Series 1972=1978 (Hartford: Connecticut Department of Commerce, 1979X 
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it appears that the local service industries, those which serve primary service 
activities, will gain in importance, Stamford increased its office space by 
42 percent from 1980 to 1981, The workers who fill those offices need to eat, 
have printing done, purchase gasoline, and have a place to shop* Entrepreneurs 
will be actively bidding to satisfy that demand during the next decade, 

Three other factors are striking about these employment data. The rela- 
tive decline of the importance of the manufacturing sector is striking. It is 
also possible that the data are understating the decline, because the headquar- 
ters activities of major manufacturing concerns may be counted as employment 
in manufacturing industries. The decline in manufacturing is more striking in 
Fairfield County as a whole, Unstable s low-wage 5 manufacturing Industries are 
not major employers in the Stamford SMS A and they are becoming less important 
in Fairfield County as a whole. This will have important ramifications for young 
people who are entering the labor market. These are jobs which have tradition- 
ally allowed young people to gradually adapt to the world of work, These new 
workers needed little in the way of skills or training, They could also engage 
in erratic patterns of attendance without being severely penalized, Yet, there 
is more discipline and a wider range of experience available in this sector 
than there is in low-wage, nonmanufacturing employment. 

It is also clear from this table that while Fairfield County was affected 
by the recession of 1975 5 Stamford was relatively immune* Total private employ- 
ment dropped by 100 between 1974 and 1975 % but after that year It accelerated 
markedly. The recovery was slower In Fairfield County as a whole, (It must be 
noted that all of southwestern Connecticut outperformed New England and the nation,' 

The distribution of employment In the Stamford Labor Market Area in 1981 
indicates the degree to which the economic base of the city has changed (see 
Table I I-Five) : half of all job holders are employed in high-wage, full-year 
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Table II 


- Five 




The Distribution of Employment by Labor Market Segments 


in the Stamford Labor Market Area* 


November § 1981 




Labor Market Segment 


Number 


Percentage of Total 


^nrf Tfjdn^ fry 

£^ J- LIU ^ L 1, ¥ 




Private Employment 


Total Private Employment 


101,370 




High-wage, full-year mfg, 


26 ,000 


.26 


Food 


N* A, 




Printing & Publishing 


1,560 


,01 


nh ^rn i r* ^ 1 ^ 

vi I sui w a _i_ o 




,03 


Fabricated Metals 


4 ,320 


-04 


Machinery 5 Except Electrical 


7 ,110 


,07 


Electrical Equipment 


4 ,030 


.04 


Transportation Equipment 


780 


, 01 


Instruments 


1,860 


,02 


High^wage s full^year nonmfg, 


24 ,350 


,24 


Transportation and Other 






Public Utilities 


4,350 


,04 


Wholesale Trade 


6 ,240 


,06 


Finance, Insurance & 


7,960 




Real Estate 


7 ,960 


,08 


Construction 


5 ,800 


,06 


Low-wage , part-year nonmfg, 


45 ,910 


,45 


Retail Trade 


18,450 


,18 


Service 


27,460 


,27 


Federal 


1,210 


,01 


State & Local 


9,270 


,09 



Source: Connecticut Labor Department, Employment Security Division, Stamford 
Labor Market Review (Hartford: Connecticut Labor Department, 1981),, 
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Year 



1972 



1974 



1976 



1978 



Table II - Six 
The Distribution of Employment by Labor Market Segments 
in Stamford SMSA and Fairfield County, - 
19 72-19 78 



Segment 



Total private employment 
High-wage, full-year manufacturing 
High-wage _. full year nonmanuf acturing 
Low-wage, part-year manufacturing 3 
Low-wage 5 part-year nonmanuf acturing 



j.ota± private employment 
High-wage, full-year manufacturing 
High— wage, full-year nonmanuf acturing 
Low-wage, part-year manufacturing 
Low-wage, part-year nonmanuf acturing 

Total private employment 
High-wage , full-year manufacturing 
High-wage s full-year nonmanuf acturing 
Low-wage s part-year manufacturing 
Low-wage, part-year nonmanuf acturing 

Total private employment 
High-wage, full-year manufacturing 
High-wage s full-year nonmanuf acturing 
Low-wage, part-year manufacturing 
Low-wage, part-year nonmanuf acturing 



y u 
u m 

b. cn 



e to 

y u 

u m 

aj x: 



y U 

b* w 



<u oj 
y p 
u m 



Stamford 
SMSA 



74,800 

• 29 
.21 

,38 

78,900 
,28 

• 21 

,38 

82,400 

• 26 
,23 

,38 

93,000 
.25 
,24 

.40 



Fairfield 
County 



254,162 
,35 
,20 
,03 
.30 

283,676 
,34 
,20 
,02 
,29 

268,228 
.32 
.21 
,02 
.31 

310,886 
.30 
,20 
.02 
,31 



Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings; 

States a nd Areas (Washington, D. C* i U.S. Department of Labor, 1978). 

Connecticut Department of Commerce, County Business _Patj_ernSj___S_e_rj.es 
1972-1978 (Hartford* Connecticut Department of Commerce, 1979), 

Note; ^ata on this segment not available for Stamford* 
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industries* This is what is expected when the future is compared with those 
of major metropolitan areas in the United States, What is interesting, and needs 
further examination, is the impact the small number of manufacturing jobs will 
have on the local economy, The economic base of most major American cities is 
composed of relatively well-paying manufacturing jobs, which employ many skilled 
operatives, Stamford is largely lacking in these positions. This means that 
employment in the SMSA is not as sensitive to cyclical swings as are other major 
cities, Again it is stressed that the high-wage , full -year manufacturing data 
are probably counting some office workers in headquarter locations of industrial 
firms as manufacturing employees, 

Table II-Six allows us to compare employment In the Stamford SMSA with em- 
ployment in all of Fairfield County, The county is economically diverse. It 
contains four distinct employment centers: Stamford, Norwal k, Bridgeport, and 
Danbury, each with a different mix of industries. From 1972 to 1978 employment 
in Stamford grew at a faster rate than it did in the county as a whole; the 
difference was nearly 2 percent, Stamford has relatively fewer manufacturing 
jobs than does the county, 7 percent. It is also noted that desirable, nonmanu- 
facturing employment is relatively more important to Stamford than to the county. 
However, one difference has always existed and continues to exist, Stamford 
has a relatively large share of its labor force employed in the low-wage, part- 
year nonmanufacturing sector, 1,e,, retail sales and services. The share of 
employment in this sector has remained remarkably stable in both the county and 
the SMSA over the six year period which we have examined. 

Occupational Outlook 

The Industrial mix in a local labor market determines the occupational makeup 
of the labor force. In most cases, it is difficult to say what came first, the 
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employers, who attract workers with specific skills, or a pool of existing labor 
which attracts employers. In Stamford's case it is fairly clear; the employers 
came first* Some of the labor was in place, waiting for them. To determine 
the mix of occupations in Stamford, and the way in which they have changed over 
time. Table II-Seven was constructed* 

The importance of nonmanuf acturing employment, both high and low-wage, is 
evident in the fact that together the three categories of (1) clerical workers | 
(2) professional, technical, and kindred workers; and (3) managers, officials, 
and proprietors account for half of all employment in the Stamford Labor Market 
Area. It is in these occupations that 60 percent of Stamford's employment growth 
occurred between 1974 and 1980* By contrast, transportation operatives, other 
operatives, and laborers represent 18 percent of the work force, and only 10 
percent of employment growth, 

A fairly clear picture of the demand side of the local labor market emerges 
by putting together information from the last two tables. The fastest growing 
industrial sector of the local economy is the primary nonmanuf acturing sector. 
The fastest growing occupational category is clerical workers, followed by managers, 
officials, and proprietors. 

Occupational Projections 

This Is a time of major shifts in the occupational mix of the economy. For 
Stamford, the transition away from manufacturing, towards clerical and technical 
employment, occurred earlier and more decisively than in the rest of the country* 
There is little chance that manufacturing employment will be an Important source 
of new jobs in Stamford in coming years* Land is too expensive and empty space 
too scarce in the area to attract much new manufacturing. As the occupational 
distribution table shows, clerical occupations can be expected to provide an 
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Table II - Seven 
Occupational Distribution 
of Stamford Labor Market Area 
1974-1980 



Oc en.- ^ 3- l ion 


1974 

Numbar Percentage 
Employed of Total 


1980 

Number Percentage \ 
Employed of Total j 


Percentage! of 
Employment 
Change 


TOTA— , 












ProfESsional , 
Tichmical, 
Kind— ed 


16,950 


.17 


19,590 


,17 


,17 


Manafigers , 

Officials, 

Prop^^ietors 


12,620 


,13 


15,250 


.13 ■ 


.17 


Sales 
Workers 


6,680 


.07 


8 5 250 


,07 


.10 


Clerical 


18,430 


,19 


22 5 330 


,19 


.25 


Craf^^s and 

Kixidr^ed 

Work&rs 


12,560 


,13 


14,430 


,13 ] 


.12 


Excerpt 
Transport 


11,550 


,12 


12 5 580 


.11 j 


.07 


Transport 
Opar^^t ivas 


2,760 


,03 


3,250 


,03 I 


.03 


Service 


12,060 


• 12 


13,300 


,12 J 


.08 


Labors era , 
Except t 


4,220 


,04 


4,570 


l 

.04 | 


.02 



Sources t Connecticut Labor Department, Employment Security Divis ion, Annual 
Planning Information, Fiscal Year 1982: Stamford Labor ^>larket Area 
"(Hartford - : Connecticut Department of Labor, 1982), 
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even gr eater proportion of job growth between now and 1985 than they did during 
the 107 3s (see Table II-Eighx). Professional and tec: nnical occupations will 
continu a to contribute a hefty 17 percent of new jobs , Service jobs may grow 
at a 50 .mewhat faster rate in the eighties , while craf — zs and kindred workers may 
drop to only 9 percent of total job growth, 10 

It is expected that rate of growth in Stamf orivrd 1 s economy will begin 
to decl i ne for several reasons, The labor pool is op^erating at or near capacity. 
Any new firms would be bidding on a fairly fixed pool of labor. It appears that 
the gre a test set of constraints which exist on the lab^or market come from other 
markets housing and land, Stamford is no longer corn^Deting with midtown 
Hanhatt-~n for employers, It is competing with centra" New Jersey and the Danbury 
to Wate ^"bury belt of towns in Connecticut, 

Th a greatest growth in employment has been in ih^B clerical occupations* 
These p-^sople need to find housing, and for new entrances to the labor force, the 
trade-o^rfs between wages , housing, and commuting costs are very real* 

THf=> projection in another area states that the next spurt in local employment 
will come from the low-wage , unstable, nonmanufacturii — ig sector of the economy. 
Employees in this sector are primarily sales and servSce workers, In 1980, 18 
percent of the jobs in Stamford were in these categories. The Connecticut 
Department of Labor feels that 20 percent of the employment growth will be in 
these occupations, The assessment here Is that re might be higher, 

Ajord p f Caution 

It is very difficult to forecast what the economy-' will look like in the 

^BThe Connecticut Labor Department prepared the projections of 1985 employ- 
ment by occupation in the Stamford Labor Market Area tno which we referred, The 
figures are apparently based on estimates of ernploymertn t by industry for the state, 
adjustecd by the Department's labor market analysts to local trends. The results 
suggest essentially a straight line projection, based on the assumption that 
current trends in Stamford will continue at roughly ttese same pace, 
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Table „ 


.1 


- Eight 






Projected Occupati 
of Stamford Labor 


cnal Dditributiorr^i 
Market Area* 19gS " 




1985 






1980-1985 
Percentage of 
Employment 
Change 


Occupation 


Number 
Employed 


o£ To til 




Total 


123,960 






Professional , 
Technical * 
Kindred 


21,210 




. 17 


Managers * 

Officials, 

Proprietors 


16,640 




- 13 


. 14 


Sales 
Workers 


9,140 






,09 


Clerical 
Workers 


15,090 


• 2-0 




. 28 


Crafts and 

Kindred 

Workars 


15,320 


* 12 




,09 


Operatives 5 

Except 

Transport 


13,090 


. 10 


,05 


Transport 
Operatives 


2,480 


.03 


.02 


Service 
Workers 


14,380 


. 12 


. 11 


Laborers s 
Except Farm 


4,970 




,04 



Sources Connecticut Department of L^bor, tmplPy^mBnt Security 
Divisions Ann u al_P lann 1 n g_ 1 B jotaacj. oji_ g_ _F i sea 3^_Ye_a r 
I9S2* Stafford Lab or Market g»a "(Harc&Eord: Connecticut 
Department of Labor , " 1 982) 7 
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several external events that must be reviewed with caution when making soto spe- 
cific forecasts more than eight quarters in the future. First, interest rates 
are very unstable and it is difficult to determine what corporate investment 
decisions will be over the long term. Secondly, office technology is beingrev- 
olutionized and it is not known with any degree of certainty what ski lis the 
jobs of the future will demand, Finally s the local economy is too open; most 
of the important Ideational decisions and the events which change the economic 
environment occur outside of the local economy. It is safer to speak on ly about 
general trends. 

General Trends 

Stamford will be an office center and it will develop a richer tableau of 
local service employment. The local labor market will continue to demand a large 
number of well trained clerical workers and it will have a huge demand fortech- 
nicians who can installs f ix , and program office automation equipment. There 
will also be Increased demand for essentially unskilled service workers. Growth 
will slow in the overall economy. Blue collar employment will continue its decline 
in absolute numbers. The greatest constraint which will confront employers in 
Stamford will be in the labor market. They will find it increasingly difficult 
to attract and retain reasonably priced clerical help. There will be a hue and 
cry about the problem* but it will be a by-product of a bottleneck in another 
market^ the housing market. These workers will be able to find employment in 
the new growth center of Connecticut, 1-84 between Danbury and Waterbury, This 
is an aria with lower housing prices and shorter commutes than they will face 
in Stamford during the next decade. 

Education and the Tiered Labor Market 

There are three labor markets In Stamford, The highest is for managers 
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and professionals in the stable, high-wage, nonmanuf acturing industries. These 
positions are Tilled after the firm engages in a nationwide^ and sometimes woHd- 
wide, search. . A local resident cannot compete for these positions unless he 
or she has ear ned the proper credentials and has the requisite amount of experience. 
The second lab or market is local. This is for those jobs in the primary labor 
market, both r. onmanuf acturing and manufacturing, which demand stable, mature 
employees. Th ere are often credential barriers, but they are more easily crossed 
Unfortunately, the manufacturing jobs are rapidly disappearing. The third is 
for the second ary labor market* This is a market where the jobs do not demand 
a great amount of skill; there are nc promotional ladders; and on-the-job training 
is not Importa nt. These jobs will grow in Stamford in the next decade. 

A new cha llenge to the school system is to provide resources so that those 
whose first experience in the world of work is in the secondary labor market 
are not trappe there, This is important to the workers, as individuals, and 
to the local economy. Traditionally % young workers could pick up ills 
on the job whi ^zh would lead to an improved set of employment opport.. „1es. This 
was especially true for young mal ds entering manufacturing plants. Today, basic 
education and "1 iteracy are crucial to success in the labor market and it will 
become more so as time passes. The role of on-the-job training is diminished 
in an office environment. 

It is fear-ed that young adults who enter the secondary labor market will 
not have the s5<ills or experience to move into the primary market. Young people 
need a chance ~E^o acquire basic job skills, training, and sometimes to be re- 
educated once they have matured, The system of post-secondary education may 
not meet the needs of someone who needs skills rather than a diploma, 

The program is one which would fill the training void that was created In 
Stamford's economy with the demise of secondary manufacturing employment, 
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Su w h a program would be useful to the local labor market bacause itwil " 
help tc alleviate a bottleneck which will arise within the next five years. This 

— 

will be a shortage of skilled clerical help, bookkeepers, and computer operators. 
The sch- 3l system will have to take people from the counters of fast food res- 
taurants and put them behind desks. In Volume III, the influences of the labor 
market en the future of the public education system in Stamford is examined more 
intensi v^ely . 
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III. FISCAL POi-EZCY ANALYSIS 

In order to plan for an urban servfc s delivery system like education, it 
is critical that the fiscal environment r n which that system operates is under- 
stood, All existing activities of that s~~ v stem and planned changes to that system 
have costs that must be borne by someone f 

It is the purpose of this section to examine the current state of Stamford's 
fiscal affairs, particularly , as it relateas to education. This section will 
examine both the revenue and expenditure slides of the current municipal budget, 
compare the budget to those of other muni<~; ipal i ties in the region , and analyze 
how the budget has changed over time* 

Revenues 

The level of revenue raised to suppor— t the FY 1982 Stamford General Fund 
Budget is $133,257,245 (see Table III - Or — ie) . Not included in these revenues 
are categorical grant funds received by th— ie city and the Board of Education; 
they are treated as additional appropriate ons. 

These revenues are received from thr^se sources, The majority of the re- 
venue, 89 percent, is raised primarily thi™ough local property taxes, Another 
9 percent of the revenues come from general state aid funds s about half of which 
are related to educational spending, Th$ final 2 percent of the current revenues 
come from federal aid and other sources, n~iainly from the federal revenue sharing 
program* 

Stamford 1 ! heavy rel lance on local fa^ venues to support the municipal budget 
is typical of the region's municipalities* Other than Norwal k , which derives 
80 percent of its revenues from local sour— ces , all the municipalities depend 
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on local sources for at least S8 percent of their budget support. New Canaan 
gats 95 percent of its revenues from local sources. By contrasts the average 
municipal budget in Connecticut depends on local sources for only 75 percent 
of its revenues. 

Over the past five years (see Table III - Two), support of Stamford's muni- 
cipal budget by local sources has grown. In FY 1 977 s local sources accounted 
for 84*7 percent of all revenues as compared to 89,0 percent of all revenues 
in FY 1982. The proportionate increase in the share of the budget supported 
by local revenues, between FY 1977 and FY 1982, was 5,1 percent, Similarly, 
the proportionate decrease in state and federal shares of the budget was 30,7 
percent and 15.0 percent respectively, 

It should be noted that local, state, and federal revenues all increased 
in absolute dollar terms over this period of time. However, state and federal 
support did not increase nearly as quickly as the budget as a whole did. In 
fact, it might be argued that state and federal support for Stamford actually 
fell during this period, since their rate of absolute dollar increased support 
(state 11.7 percent, federal 38.0 percent) did not match the region's rate of 
inflation, which as measured by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics - Consumer 
Price Index, increased 48 percent during that five year span, 

Finally, while state aid to Stamford increased 11.7 percent in absolute 
dollars between FY 1977 and FY 1982, Connecticut's total state aid to all muni- 
cipalities rose by 75*4 percent during the same period of time," Much of this 
additional funding has been distributed through a formula intended to equalize 
educational opportunity throughout the state which minimizes increases In state 
aid to Stamford and other "wealthy communities," This trend will very probably 



Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, Connecticut Municipal Budgets , 
1981-82 (Hartford-* Connecticut Public Expenditure Council , 1982) , 8 and 
Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, Municipal Budgets in Connecticut, 1976= 
1977 (Hartford: Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 1977) ,5. 
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Table III - One 

Southwestern Connecticut Municipalities General Fund 
by Revenue Source for Fiscal Year 1982 



Municipality 


Total FY 1982 
Municipal Budget 
Revenues 
$ 


Revenues from 
Local Sources 


Revenues 
State / 


from 
lid 


Revenues from 
Federal and Other 
Sources 


§ 

T 

(in 000's) 


is U L 

Total 


$ 

(in 000's) 


% of 
Total 


fi 

(in OOO's) 


Total 


Stamford 


133,257,245 


18,636,146 


89,0 


11,954,207 


9.0 


2,656,892 


2.0 

1 


Darien 


19,986,547 


18,444,724 


92.3 


1,541,823 


7.7 


0 


0 


Greenwich 


72,592,106 


63,978,463 


88,1 


7,763,485 


10.7 


850,158 


1.2 


New Canaan 


20,681,972 


19,644,060 


95.0 


1,031,632 


5,0 


6,280 


0 


Norwalk 


79,414,823 


63,646,472 


80.1 


14,554,351 


18,3 


1,214,000 


1.5 


Weston 


10,242,355 


9,390,741 


91.7 


851,603 


8,3 


0 


0 


Westport 


35,739,078 


31,840,754 


89.1 


3,898,324 


10,9 


0 


0 


Wilton 


16,653,761 


15,714,000 


94,4 


939,256 


5,6 




0 


Statewide 






74.8 




21.3 




3.8 



Source; Connecticut Public Expenditures Council, Connecticut Municipal Budgets 1981=1982 
(Hartford; Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 1982), 
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Table III - Two 

Stamford's General Fund by Revenue Source 
for Fiscal Yiar 1 977 and Fiscal Year 1982 


Source of 
Revenue 


FY 1977 Stamford 
Budget Revenues 


FY 1981 Stamford 
Budget Revenues 


I of Change 


$ 


% of 
Total 


$ 


% of 
Total 


Of 
Dollars 


Of % 
of Total 3 


Local 


69,994,258 


84,7 


118,646,146 


89.0 


69,5 


5.1 


State Md 


10,701,822 


13.0 


11,954,207 


9.0 


11.7 


(30.7) 


Federal and 
Other Sources 


1,924,140 


2.3 


2,656,892 


2.0 


38,0 


(15,0) 


TOTAL 


82,620,220 


100,0 


133,257,245 


100,0 


61.3 


0 



Sources: 



Motet 



Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, Municipal^ Budgets in 

Connecticut, 1.976-77 (Hartford; Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 1977). 

Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, Connecticut Municipal 

Budgets, 1981-82 (Hartford; Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 1982) 

a "X of Change of I of Total" is developed by subtracting the 
FY '77 "% of total" from the corresponding FY '82 "% of 
total." The result is then divided" by the FY '77 n % of 
total," 
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continue in the future. 
Expenditures 

In FY 1982, Stamford has budgeted "'^or expenditures of $133,257,245- This 
represents estimated per capita of $1,301 (see Table III - Three), 

Stamford's per capita expenditures are somewhat higher than neighboring 
municipalities. This is in part due to the large contingency appropriation in- 
cluded in the budget (56,400,000). 

The portion of the Stamford budget spent on schools is considerably less 
than the rest of the region except for IWorwal k. This is in large part due to 
the need for more and costlier services for Stamford's larger and more diverse 
population, as well as the fact that sch ool children represent ? smaller portion 
of Stamford's total population than they do in other municipalities, Stamford's 
per pupil costs are slightly higher than the per pupil costs in the surrounding 
communities ♦ 

In examining the FY 1982 budget by expenditure category (see Table III - 
Four) , schools, not surprisingly, are th a city's largest expense. Schools rep- 
resent 37,1 percent of total budgeted c osts . 

Other municipal services represent -35,7 percent of all planned spending. 
Debt service accounts for 11.6 percent o~f expenditures and fringe benefits for 
8,8 percent of expenditures. 

All other expendable funds , $9,515,-124, represent 6.8 percent of the total 
budget. This category includes a $6,400 3 000 contingency fund and $2,969,682 
for both city and school capital expenses. 

Over the past five years , the schoo^l operations budget has increased 43,6 
percent in absolute dollar terms. This increase Is less than the level of infla- 
tion for the same period and far less than the total Stamford budget increase 
of 61.3 percent. Further, the portion of 1 ^ the budget spent on school operations 
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Table III - Three 

Financial Characteristics of 
Southwestern Connecticut Municipalities 
for Fiscal Year 1982 



Municipality 


Total Budgeted 
Municipal 
EKpenditures 

$ 


Total 
Budget 
Per Capita 

$ 


I of Budget 
Designated 
For School 
Operations 


Approximate 
Per Pupil 
Costs 
$ 


1980-81 
Equalized 
Mill Rata 


Stamford 


133,257,245 


1301 


37.1 


3125 


18 1 


Parian 


19,986,547 


1058 


65,0 


3221 


11 4 


Greenwich 


72,592,106 


1218 


37.6 


3183 


9 4 


New Canaan 


20,681,972 


1153 


53.5 


3021 


_1_ "=^S^^ 

12,3 


Norwaik 


79,414,823 


1021 


40,3 


2574 


17.5 


Weston I 


10.242,344 


1236 


61,0 


3175 


16,2 


Westport 


35,739,078 


1413 


50.5 


3444 


25,9 


Wilton 


16,653,761 


1085 1 


65,0 


3030 


13,5 


•urce: Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, Connecticut Municipal Budgets, 1981-1982 



(Hartford; Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 1982), 

"Approximate Fa: Pupil Costs" were developed by dividing FY '82 Budgeted School 
Expenditures by the public school enrollment for 1980-81 
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Table III - Fcur 

Stamford* s Budgeted Expenditures for , 
Fiscal Year 1977 and Fiscal Year 1982 


xpenditure 
Category 


Budgeted FY 1977 


Budgeted FY 1982 


Rate of 


Change 


$ 


% of 
Total 


$ 


% of 
Total 


Of 
Dollars 


Of % 
of Total 


chool 

peratlonsi Coats 


34,441,870 


41,7 


49,449,368 


37,1 


43,6 


(9.6) 


unicipal Non^School 
Operational Costs 


26,627,027 


32,2 


47,597,021 


35.7 


78.8 


10,9 


11 Debt 


14,044,545 


17.0 


15,529,845 


11,6 


10,6 


(31,7) 


11 Fringe Benefits 


5,791,230 


7.0 


11,665,887 


8,8 


100.4 


25,7 


11 Other 


1,715,548 


2.1 


9,015,124 


6,8 


425,5 


223,8 


OTAL 


82,620,220 


100,0 


133,257,245 


100,0 


61,3 





fees: Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, Municipal Budgets in Connecticut, 1976-77 (Hartford, 
Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 1977) and City of Stamford, Connecticut", Mayor's 
Operating and Cap ital Projects Budgets, Fiscal 1981-198 2, as Adopted (Stamfords City of Stamford). 

is: a FY f 77 "All 0ther n category corresponds to CPEC "Miscellaneous" category, 

kpY 1 82 "All Other" category includes Stamford's "Capital and Non-Recurring Expenditures," 
"Nst 79/80 Additional App." and "Bd. of Finance Reserve for 1980/81 Additional App," 
ca gorier. 

C|, % of Change of % of Total" is developed by subtracting the FY f 77 "% of total" from 
corresponding "2 of total*" The result is then divided by the FY f 77 '*? of total." 
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prop jrtionately decreased by 9,6 percent. 

In contrast, the municipal services budget rose 78,8 percent from FY 1977 
to FY 1982: The increase far exceeds the rate of inflation as well as the rate 
of increase for the total budget* The contrast woi^d be even greater if fringe 
benefit costs, which doubled over these years, were attributed either In pro- 
portion or total to the city services budgets. 

During the period of FY 1977 to FY 1982 s the ci ty 1 s total population de- 
cre~>ed and the schools 1 student population decreased, thereby causing the per 
person costs of municipal and school services to Increase at different rates 
than their total budgets increased. 

Comparison of FY 1982 operating costs per student to those for FY 1977 
shows an increase per person of 87,6 percent (see Table III - Five), A similar 
comparison of municipal operating costs results in a larger per person cost 
Increase of 89,5 percent. 

This comparison is somewhat misleading. First, as Indicated, certain muni- 
cipal operating costs may be contained In other budget expenditure categories, 
Second, the comparison assumes that both municipal services and school services 
were comparably funded in FY 1977. 

It is difficult to assess the appropriateness of FY 1977 funding levels 
in FY 1982, However, most of both budgets are personnel costs, 

In FY 1977, the average salary for municipal workers was $17,372, The 
average salary of school workers was $14,157- Although part of this difference 
may be attributable to the schools' wider use of part-time employees, the 
difference in the two salary levels is significant. Given the occupational 
range in both municipal service and school service, the average salary should 
be about the same. 

This comparison implies that the level of school funding in 1977 may have 
been inappropriately low, If that is the case, then the true rate of increase 
of per student cost is lower than represented, 
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Table III - Five 

Person Costs Comparison of 
Stamford's Educational and Municipal Services 
for Fiscal Year 1977 and Fiscal Year 1982 


Budget Expense 
Category 


Fiscal Year 1977 
$ 


Fiscal Year 1982 
$ 


% Increase 


School Operations 
Costs per Student 


1860.31 


3,489*96 


87,6 


Governmental Non- 
School Operations 
Costs per Citizen 


245.41 


464,51 


89,3 


TOTAL BUDGET 


82,620,220 


133,257 ,245 


61 , 2 

I 



Sources t Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, Mu n i c i p a 1 Bud ge^s_l n 

Connect icut s 1 976-77 (Hartford* Connecticut Public Expenditure Councils 1977) 

Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, Connecticut Municipal 

Budgets, 1981-82 (Hartford: Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 1982), 



City of Stamford, Connecticut * Mayor's Operating and Capital 

Projects Budgets Fiscal 1981-1982, as Adopted (Stamford: City of Stamford), 

Stamford School Departments Office of Research and Developments 1982 
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I. LAND USE 

In this chapter the physical environment of Stamford is examined to assist 
in predicting changes in its demographic characteristics and its housing dis- 
tribution which affect the formulation of future educational policies. Four 
aspects of the city ' s physical environment are studied: land use 5 open lands, 
transportation, and environmental issues. In each category, existing conditions 
and trends were analyzed and an assessment was made as to its importance in 
the future of the Stamford Public Schools, 

Due to time constraints this examination was limited by several factors. 
These are the inability to isolate the influence of trends in the regional metro- 
politan New York area on Stamford; the inadequacy of in-migration data; the 
unpredictable influence of potential changes in federal and state policies; 
the lack of feeling for citywide public concerns, such as protecting the environ- 
ment or providing for low and moderate income housing opportunities; and the 
lack of consistent data on detailed land use and vacant land. 

Existing Conditions 

Land use . As indicated in Part I of this volume, Stamford is a mature 
urban center which has experienced a decline in its population during the last 
decade. During this same period, its land has undergone Increasingly intensive 
development- The downtown has been the target of massive redevelopment, i.e., 
dilapidated housing has been replaced and a traffic loop, theaters, a hotel, 
corporate facilities, and public facilities have been constructed. 

The city's existing land use pattern follows the present zoning pattern 
rather closely (see Tables I - One and I - Two for predominant land use and 
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Summary of Predominant 


Table I - One 
Land Use and Zoning by 3 


tudy Neighborhoods, 1977 


STUDY N£IGtfi3C-3HOQD 


PREDOMINANT LAND USE ■ 


PREDOMINANT ZONING 


1. 


Downtown 


commercial/business/ 
office 


CC-N 


Central ritv No^th^ 


2 . 


Ridgeway - 
Bulls Head 


single- and multi- 
f amily/open space 


R- 10 


One Family 


3. 


Glenbrook - 
Bell Town 


single- and multi- 
family 


R-5 
R-7% 


Multiple Family 
One Family 


4, 


East Side-Cove 


single- and multi- 
f amily/open space 


R-5 
R-10 


Multiple Family 
One Family 


5. 


Shippan Point 


single family 


R-10 
R-2Q 


toe Family 
One Family 


6, 


Waterside - 
South tod 


mult ±— f ami ly/in dus try 


M-G 


General industry 


7, 


West Side 


single- and multi- 
family /light industry 


R-MF 
M-L 


Multiple Family 
Light Industry 


8, 


We stover Road - 
Cedar Heights 


single- family 


RA-1 
R-1Q 
R-20 


toe Family 
toe Family 
toe Fainily 


9, 


Newf ield-Springdale 


single- family 


RTv-1 
R-7% 


toe Family 
One Family 


10, 

L 


North Stamford 


s in g 1 e — f ami 1 y 


RA-1 
RA-2 


One Family 

toe Family 



Source: Stamford Planning Department, 1977 Master Plan (Stamford: Stamford 
Planning Department , 1977), 

Note: a CC-N Central City North District allows the typical downtown uses 

(e.g., professional and medical offices, retail, commercial, etc,). 
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Table I - Two 

Summery oL Predominant Land Use and Zoning by Study Neighborhoods , 1981 



STUDY NEIGHBORHOOD 


PREDOMINANT LAND USES 


i PREDOMINANT ZONING 


Mid- City 


commercial/business/ 
retail/single- and 
multi*- family/ 
open space 


CC-N Central City North a 
R-10 One Family 


Glenbrook 


single^ and multi- 
family 


R-5 Multiple Family 
R-7*s One Family 


East Side - Cove 


single- and multi- 

family/open space 


R^5 Multiple Family 
R-10 One Family 


Shippan 


single- famiiy 


R-10 One Family 

R— 2 0 On e F ami ly 


Waterside 


multi^ family/ 
industry 


MG General Industrial 


South End 


multi-fami ly/ 
industry 


MG General Industrial 


West Side 


single^ and multi- 
family/light industry 


R-MF Multiple Family 
M-L Light Industrial 


We st over 


single=f amily 


RA-1 One Family 
m=20 One Family 


TOR/Newfield 


s in gl e - f ami ly 


RA^l One Family 
R^IO One Family 
R-20 One Family 


Springdale 


single-family 


R~lh One Family 

M-G General Industrial 


North Stamford 


single- family 


RA*1 toe Family 
RA-2 One Family 

i 

^ =^ -- — —L 



Source: Stamford Planning Department, 1981 Master Plan Amendments 
(Stamford: Stamford Planning Department* 1981). 

Note: 3 CC-N Central City North District allows typical downtown uses 

(e.g.* professional and medical offices, retail, commercial, etc,) 
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zoning by 1 9/7 and 1981 Planning Districts), Sines 1977, thers have basn 
several amendments to the zoning ordinance which have had the affect of de- 
creasing land zoned for manufacturing and increasing land zoned for multifamily 
dwellings. The proposed amendments to the present zoning ordinance cause little 
change in the relationship of various land uses 5 except that again the residen- 
tial and commercial share of land use is increased at the expense of industry. 

The existing zoning of Stamford is characterized by a multiplicity of dis- 
tricts which reflect the mul ti faceted nature of the community. The nine resi- . 
dential districts range in density from one-half unit to 60 units per acre (see 
Figure I « One), The highest density residential districts are in or adjacent 
to the downtown; the lowest 5 north of the Merritt Parkway where the lack of 
public sewers and limited water service preclude high density development, In 
1980, Stamford had a density of over 2 ,600 persons per square mile or just over 
4 persons per acre. Although this figure is not high, it is second only to 
Norwalk in the southwestern region of Connecticut, 

Residential development is allowed in all but 3 of 13 non-residential dis- 
tricts. Present zoning permits densities of up to 96 families per acre in the 
commercial (CC-N) district. 

Activity corridors exist along major arteries and potentially at points 
along the waterways. Industry is centered primarily between the railroad and 
the Noroton River, south of the Connecticut Turnpike, The turnpike and the 
railroad bed, which is parallel to it, serve as the major physical boundary 
between downtown and South Stamford, 

Except for industrial use along the West Branch Channel, the waterfront 
land Is devoted to residential or recreational use. The north-south development 
and vehicular corridors are between the ridges which run north and south. East- 
west connections are poor, 
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There are many large public and semi-public holdings 5 including the 
Bridgeport Diocese , areas held by the state of Connecticut, the Bartiett 
Arboretum, golf courses , the Stamford Museum, the Stamford Water Company s the 
Greenwich Watershed Company, cemeteries 5 and large waterside parks. These lands 
are relatively secure, although they may be diverted to urban use, 1 

This is not true of the 1,155 acres of land in North Stamford which are 
in estate use, Due to high maintenance costs and taxation, estates are being 
developed as condominiums throughout the region or given to nonprofit institu- 
tions. It must be anticipated that in time this will happen in North Stamford, 

Open land. The 1977 Master Plan classified 27 percent of Stamford's land 
as vacant,^ If it were used to the maximum of its developmental capacity, and 
if under-util ized land were developed, the ultimate total population of the 
city based on the 1977 zoning would have been 161,000 (referred to in the plan 
as "holding capacity"), 3 Since 1977, the amount of vacant land has been reduced 
by new construction and public acquisition, It is now estimated at less than 
4,000 acres, (See Figures I - Two to I - Four for the change in amount and 
the location of vacant land in Stamford from 1950 to 1980,) 

Most of the significant open space is in North Stamford, where it is subject 
to limitations for intensive development by environmental characteristics or 
the lack of public utilities now or in the foreseeable future. There are also 
small parcels, usually of one lot each, scattered throughout the city. These 
can be built upon at a small scale, 

■'■Jon Smith, Planning and Zoning Director, Interview, June 10, 19B2. 

2 In 1974, there were 6,430 acres of vacant land being developed at an 
average rate of 300 acres per year, 

3 This estimate was determined by subtracting an average of 300 acres per 
year from the vacant land figure for 1974, 
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Figure I - Two 
Vacant Land in the City 
of Stamford, 1950 
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Figure I - Three 
Vacant Land in the City of 
Stamford, 1974 
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Figure I - Four 
Vacant Land in the City 
of Stamford, 1980 
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Source : 
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For the most part , the vacant land is environmentally sensitive. Much 
of it is classified as wetlands, floodplain, shore land, steep slopes, aquifers, 
watershed, forests, or land with severe soil conditions* (See Figures I - Five 
and I - Six, which have been generalized from the state of Connecticut's maps 
based on the Proposed Plan of Conservation and Development for the specific 
location of these environmentally sensitive areas.) 

The open land in North Stamford is essentially nonbuildable for urban pur- 
poses, i.e. , high or medium density due to the present lack of sewers and the 
absence of plans to install them in the future, Continued development in this 
area will be low density, high quality single family dwellings* 

In 1977, in addition to the vacant land identified perviously, 6 percent 
of the area in Stamford was devoted to parks and 13 percent to public and semi- 
public uses. Only the Stamford Water Company holdings were considered suscep- 
tible to use. Although there is still speculation that these lands may be sold 
because a new filtration plant is being constructed, disposal of watershed pro- 
tection lands runs counter to wise land management and environmental concerns* 

Many of the large private holdings of open space in North Stamford are 
held under the tax benefits of P .A. 490, which reduces the likelihood of develop 
ment. Chapter 490, 1963, provides for the designation of land as forest, farm- 
land, or open space in return for a reduced assessment. 

The paucity of buildable vacant land places tremendous pressure on it and 
on marginal land uses which can advantageously be redeveloped. For planning 
purposes, the existing vacant land is not significant as it is primarily in 
small 5 Isolated parcels of 3,500 - 4,000 acres, Of far greater significance 
is the re-use potential. 

Transportation , Local traffic is a problem in Stamford, Every planning 
neighborhood has traffic problems and congestion, if only at rush hours and 
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on major arteries, Car ownership has increased in the city and major genera- 
tors are ujing the streets, e.g. , the intensive downtown development has serious- 
ly overcrowded the loop highway system. 

This problem is being compounded by the construction of major generators 
of additional traffic, The Traffic Department estimates that there are ten 
million square feet of new office and hotel space planned or under construction, 
compared to a proposed estimate of a 3.5mill ion limit by the 1981 Master Plan 

Amendment and an estimate of 6 million square feet by 1986 by the South Western 

4 

Regional Planning Agency, This intensification of land use will create further 
pressure on streets, buses, and sidewalks, In addition, it may interfere with 
school transportation, The transit dependent (i,e,, the elderly, the very young, 

the handicapped, and the poor) are primarily in the downtown area and are served 

5 

by bus. However, as jobs are moved to fringe areas, they will not be served, 
Presently, 64,3 percent of the people working in Stamford come from the 
South Western Region, The majority of these commuters come from Stamford^, 
the next greatest percentage from other areas in Connecticut, and the smallest 
percentage from New York and New Jersey, The figure is a major increase from 
the estimate of 45.1 percent of the employed who commuter w " Stamford- ^ 

Commuting service by rail is available and can be ejected to increase 
as downtown employment rises, The 1977 Master Plan predicted a four-f ol d increase 



^The Master Plan figure of 3,5 has now been amended to 5 million square 
feet, an increase of 1.5 million or potentially of 6,000 more jobs, 
5 

Present bus schedules are subject to change, as bus management tends to 
react to demand and the economy. Further, it is estimated that regional bus 
has a capacity reserve of 3,000-5,000 passengers and local bus has a capacity 
reserve of 2,000-4 ,000 additional passengers, 

^South Western Regional Planning Agency, South Western Regional Transporta - 
tion Guid e, Update #1 (Rowayton: South Western Regional Planning Agency, 1 982 ) , 

—r 

'South Western Regional Planning Agency, Transportation System Management 
Study (Rowayton: South Western Regional Planning Agency, 1979), 
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in patrons between 1974 anc 1990, 

East-west regional traffic is served by the Merritt Parkway and the 
Connecticut Turnpike, which introduce heavy through traffic to the city. North- 
south traffic on High Ridge Road is c'most as heavy as on the Merritt Parkway, 
In addition, there is an increasing amount of trucking. All of these factors 
increase the pollution levels in the city, 

Environment , Stamford is characterized by a range of natural physical 
conditions: hills, wetlands, ocean, and freshwater frontage. These features, 
along with distinctive man-made conditions, define and set the character for 
various areas of the city* The dominant man-made boundaries are the Merritt 
Parkway s the Connecticut Turnpike, and Conrail . 

In North Stamford, there are slopes in excess of 15 percent on which it 
is difficult and expensive to build. There are also areas with bedrock near 
the surface which have construction limitations, 

The three river systems - the Mianus, Rippowam, and Noroton - are important 
to the water supply* Their watersheds and basins each require protection from 
undue sedimentation 5 erosion, and pollution, The 5,000 acres of wetland a^e 
essential to filter and retain water and to provide a natural habitat for wild= 
life. Likewise, the woodlands are important to prevent erosion and undue runoff. 

Of equal importance to the inland waters is the Coastal Zone which contri- 
butes to the reduction of storm damage, flood control, recreation, and marine 
life. This zone is heavily impacted by Industrial use, The coves, harbors, 
and expanse of water constitute a major visual asset, 

The harbor and cove areas are very desirable waterfront properties. Market 
pressure for high value housing Is anticipated in these areas which will conflict 
with the demand for public open spaces. The resolution of this conflict can 
have an impact on growth and on the school system, 
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In addition to the constraints of the natural environments the provision 
of public services can enhance or restrict development* The Stamford Water 
Company will construct a filtration plant which will assure an adequate, safe 
supply of water. The distribution system covers the area of intensified develop- 
ment. Thus, in that area, water supply is not a major factor (see Figure I - 
Seven) , 

Much of North Stamford and some of Westover and Turn of the Ri ver/Newf iel d 
rely on private wells, In the latter area 5 there are instances of salt water 
intrusion and pollutants* Continued failure may lead to public water main ex- 
tensions and create a pressure for rezoning land limited by the present land 
use pattern and land capability, 

The city serves about 70 percent of the population with a municipal sani- 
tary sewer system (see Figure I - Eight), In the downtown the capacity of 
the present collection system to accomodate more intensified development should 
be investigated, All of North Stamford and most of Westover and Turn of the 
Ri ver/Newf iel d do not have sewers, It is not anticipated that sewers will be 
extended to North Stamford, Extensions in the other areas should be monitored 
as they will accelerate pressure for higher density and multifamily development, 
In Westover septic tank failures may inhibit development of the few remaining 
open parcels, 

Stamford has adequate incinerator capacity for the next 20 years* Additional 
city landfill sites are unlikely because there are haul away options and potential 
alternative solutions through the Regional Waste Disposal Program, 

Stamford has a separate storm water system. There are inadequacies in 
some areas of the city s notably those where intensification is anticipated, 
Correction is required and the timing of re-use will be related to this correction . 

In general, Stamford 1 s utility systems, e.g. , electricity and telephone 
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are adequate. 
Existing Trends 

Land use , Land is being diverted from single-family to mul tifamily use, 
primarily by replacement, but also by separating excess land from single-family 
ownership, Multifamily development is occurring in West Cove and Glenbrook 
and to a limited degree in Springdale, as the result of in-f ill , 

The major nonresidential trends in land use are in the retail and corporate 
center/office category. The Stamford Town Center , the largest shopping mall 
in the New York metropolitan area * will have 130 stores when it is fully occupied, 
It is the keystone of downtown urban renewal 3 and brings the total number of 
shopping centers in Stamford to eleven. Office space has increased from just 
under 2 million square feet in 1970 to over 7. 5 million square feet in 1981. 
In addition, several major hotels are planned or under construction. 

Some buildings are being diverted from heavy Industrial use to distribution 
use and/or light incubator industries, As a result s very little heavy industry 
remains in the city. 

The land use trends in Stamford are considered with the following national 
trends: rapid increase in condominiums? location of corporate headquarters in 
suburban settings? intensification of downtown or in-town areas, concentration 
of minorities near center cities, and reduction in heavy industry. There is 
no Indication that there will be a reversal in these trends. 

Open land , Vacant land is being diminished at a rapid rate, Public open 
space acquisition is anticipated to be in linear parcels along the rivers and 
shore, 

Stamford has 3 5 50Q acres of parks and open space. The Master Plan recom- 
mends small acquisitions in underserved areas and recommends one major park 
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in North Stamford which will utilize a large parcel, 

The market pressures dictate using every available piece of buildable vacant 
land* Taxation places a burden on holding unused open land unless it qualifies 
for special tax benefits , a.g., P. A. 440 under which 750 acres were protected 
in 1977, 

Transportation , The increase in ehicle registration in Stamford has been 
the lowest rate in the region (see Table I - Three), However , it is estimated 
that construction in the development stage and new buildings now being occupied 
will generate almost 30 5 00Q vehicle trips per day, of which 8,000 will arrive 
during the peak morning hours, half on the Connecticut Turnpike causing major 

Q 

ramp congestion, The off-ramps of the Turnpike are now at 75 percent of capa- 
city and will require improvements if intensified land use is to continue. 

Environment , The notable trends in the environment are the city's efforts 
to protect natural assets and its programs to upgrade facilities* As the city 
succeeds in Implementing its plans to acquire linear parks along the rivers, 
to acquire shoreland, and to protect other sensitive lands from development, 
the remaining significant vacant land will be removed from potential development, 
The result will be even greater pressure on marginal land uses for re-use at 
a higher density. 

The open lands attract growth* However, this is offset in North Stamford 
by the lack of public sewers and in other areas by the lack of open land. 

Future Patterns 

Land use . It is projected that the present land use trends will continue 
and intensify with the following results: 

8 Allan Davis Associates, Inc., Transportation in the 80' s: An Overview 
(Allan Davis Associates, Inc., 1981). 
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Table I - Three 
Registered Automobiles and Motor Vehicles, i960 tol9S0 
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39,321 
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M.V. 


45,308 


46,442 


2.5 


53,46 3 


15,1 
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53,512 


54,549 


2.0 


58,369 


7,0 








59,759 


60,948 


2,0 


67,735 
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AutO 


3,955 


4, 127 


4,3 


3,390 


30.6 
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4,440 


4,641 


4,5 


6, 142 


32,3 






Auto 


14,959 


15,357 


2,7 


17,011 


10,8 






M.V. 


17, 138 


17,611 


2,8 


19,782 


12,3 






AutO 


7,626 


7, 788 


2.1 


10,092 


29.6 








8,664 


8,911 


2.8 


11,801 


32.4 



Source; So ijth Western Regional Planning Agency, Transportatio n Data/Guide , 
So -uth Western Region (Eowaytom South Western Planning Agency , 
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• Much of the bull dab! a vacant land not permanently commit** ;ed to open 
space wi 1 1 be used. 

• tand costs will increase, making it financially advantageous to remove 
marginal uses and rebuild, 

• Large residential structures may be converted to accomodate accessory 
apartments with a concomitant reduction in the number of school children 
per structure, 

• Intensification of the downtown and the waterfront will esult in 

the increase In apartments (condominium and/or rental) w ! th relatively 
few school age children, 

• Campus-style corporate headquarters will not substantial ~y increase 
because of the limited availability of suitable land. 

In addition, it is anticipated that the high cost of land and houses will 
cause couples to leave Stamford when they have school age children „ It is ex- 
pected that in the short run ? during the transition period, families with children, 
particularly low-income families, will continue to gravitate to marginal and 
inner-city neighborhoods . 

The Regional Planning Agency projects a diversion of almost 2^000 acres 
of vacant land to urban use by the year 2000, three-quarters of wh^fch is projected 
to be for low-density residential development. This Indicates the use of vacant 
land difficult to build upon in North Stamford, and in-fill (see Table I - Four). 

Open land , Based on the analysis of the preceeding work s f 1 e ~1 d inspection, 
and the holding capacity determined by the city of Stamford's Plan?— ling Department, 
estimates were made of the probable number of dwelling units and o— f the school 
age population in the years 1990 and 2000 (see Table I - Five), Ai i increase 
of approximately 4,700 dwelling units is predicted between the year— s 1980 and 
2000, The neighborhoods of Mid-City and North Stamford show the greatest 
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21 


37 
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Source* South Western Regional Planning Agency, Existing Land Use — 1977 
Projected Population anc^ Land Use? 1977 - 2000 , (Rowayton; South 
Western Regional Planning Agency , 19803* 
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Table 1 - Five 



Kiinilicr cf Du< ' ' i Un its md Sehno 1 Ago Popu/^-wn. if/0 - 2000 

T970 1980 h 1990 2000 

jr « n ,. School Aga „ m , School Age . n ,,c School Age^ » ... School Age d 

nborhoods Population ff Population ?f 1 Population ff uu Population 



3ity 


8496 


3138 


9283 


2223 


9784 


2086 


■10110 


2291 


Drook 


4730 


2689 


5767 


2148 


6017 


1279 


6167 


852 


-Cove 


4237 


2651 


5051 


2074 


5510 


1611 


5785 
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904 


434 


913 
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1295 


U15 
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723 


1170 
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878 


rside 


1744 


1641 
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1703 


2047 


1707 


2158 


1814 


Side 


3426 


2748 


3657 


2144 


3861 


1781 


4044 


1536 


jver 


2729 


2841 


3044 


1524 


3142 


1036 


3170 


755 


Leld 


2117 


2451 


2174 


1375 


2269 


835 


2280 


552 


igdale 


2144 


1646 


2796 


1164 


2935 


1078 


2966 


868 


amford 


3641 


4317 


4483 


2523 


5023 


1261 


5369 
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?ide 


35323 


26095 


40059 


18234 


42662 


13810 


44762 
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;: a U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population and Housing (Washington, D.C. 
U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1971) * 

b U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 Cens us of Popu lation and Housing (Washington, D.C, 
U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1981), 

Stamford Planning Department, Holding Capacity Study (Stamford: Stamford Planning Department, 1981), 

^Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study, SEPPIS Study Team Population Projections (Occupancy 
Model), 1982, •• ^ „ 



increases in the number of housing units, while Shippan is predicted to have 
the least growth in units. 

At the same time, the citywide population (5-17 year-olds) is expected 
to decline by approximately 6,560 persons. Only three neighborhoods are expected 
to show increases in school age population: Mid-City, South End, and Waterside, 

Thus, the trends appear to show an increasing number of dwelling units in 
all neighborhoods, with a decrease in family size. The implication for schools 
is a decreasing number of school children and modest increases in housing units 
in urban areas , offset by the decrease in family size. 

It will be essential to monitor in-f i 1 1 and transition areas for changes 
in characteristics , i,e. $ family composition % socioeconomic data which might 
have implications for school enrollment figures and the provision of educational 
programs, In-f i 1 1 neighborhoods , such as Gl enbrook , Springdal e Turn of the 
R1 ver/Newf ield are areas where the construction of moderate in-f il 1 housing is 
expected. Transition areas, which are not subject to extreme market pressure, 
may experience marginal development, continued overcrowding, and an increase 
in low-Income families with school age children. On the other hand , areas in 
close proximity to downtown or to the shore may react to strong market pressures 
for higher income, high density, small family housing, These areas include the 
Summer-Bedford Street corridor, West Side, South End, Glenbrook, Mid-City (near 
the intersection of the railroad and the turnpike), and some strip business areas. 

Transportation , Traffic congestion may impact property values negatively. 
Improvements may place increased pressure on Stamford as a retail center and 
job generator which, in turn, may Increase the demand for housing. The relation- 
ship of these trends to the schools is not strong except as the traffic and cir- 
culation patterns affect individual sites, 
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Concl usion 

The examination in the field and the study of existing data and materials 
has lead to the following conclusions: 

* The principal problems are in the transition areas \ therefore, they 
should be constantly monitored. 

* Those transition areas nearest to downtown will probably be redeveloped 
at a higher density than now exists due to market forces, 

* Transition areas not immediately adjacent to downtown will need public 
action to direct redevelopment* 

* The market will force in-fill in neighborhoods close to the downtown 
area * 

* Changes in North Stamford , including the use of marginal lands ? will 
not occur without changes in infrastructure^ e.g., the installation 
of sewers, 

* Additional major traffic generators should not be encouraged to locate 
in Stamford prior to solving existing traffic problems, particularly 
the ramps to major highways. 

The Impact of change in land use will affect educational policy in relation 
to the degree of change in residential land use, e.g.* density. Therefore, the 
next chapter deals with residential densities and housing. 
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II. HOUSING MARKET ANALYSIS 

The housing market analysis for the city of Stamford and its commuter basin 
is narrowly structured to focus on those attributes which will impact on the 
future of public education. It is based upon an analysis of the c i ty ' s housing 
supply and the demand for housing created by town residents and city employees* 

This chapter is divided into two sections. The first describes the changes 
which occurred in each neighborhood's housing market from 1970 to 1980 5 aggregates 
this data to analyze changes in the city's housing market, and presents a picture 
of the city's current housing market. The second compares the supply and demand 
for housing and the projected demand for new jobs in Stamford with similar data 
for the region and its cities. Finally, the impact of the trends in the city's 
housing market on public school enrollment is discussed, 

Neighborhood Profiles: 1970 to 1980 

The following section describes the housing markets indigenous to the city 
of Stamford and to Its eleven neighborhoods, Data is offered on the type of 
housing in each area , the characteristics of Its poDul ation , the percentage of 
renter and owner occupied dwell ings 5 and the median rent and median values of 
its housing. 

City of Stamford , Stamford is a diverse city - a mixture of suburban and 
urban neighborhoods* Within these neighborhoods the socioeconomic characteristics 
of the population, the type of dwelling units t and density vary substantially. 
During the past decade changes in the composition of the population and in the 
employment characteristics of the city have had an impact on the type of housing 
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both needed and available. 

Between 1970 and 1980, Stamford's citywide population declined 5,8 percent. 
Those groups experiencing the greatest decline were the 0=19 and 35-44 year^old 
age categories. The 25-34 and 60 and older age groups each increased by over 
20 percent, 

Although the number of households increased 11,4 percent, the number of 
families decreased 2 percent to 71 percent of the total number of households, 
In addition* household size for the city decreased from 3,12 to 2,65, All of 
these population characteristics show a trend toward a demand for smaller housing 
units, 

During the last decade, Stamford increased its housing stock by 13,4 percent, 
from 35 5 323 to 40, 059 units. Of the total number of year-round dwelling units. 
95,8 percent were occupied. According to the Southwest Regional Planning Agency s 
a net gain of 4 S 357 new units was achieved between 1970 and 1980 due to the con= 
struction of 5,646 new units and the demolition of 1 ,289 units, * 

Single family units are concentrated predominantly in North Stamford, Spring- 
dale, Turn of the Ri ver/Newf iel d , Westover, and Shippan, Mul tifami ly housing 
is concentrated in Mid-Ci ty , Gl enbrook , West Side, South End, and Waterside, 

A review of the number of single family units built during the ten year 
period shows an 8.6 percent increase from 17 ,452 to 18,953, The number of new 
units built each year ranged from a low of 63 In 1970 to a high of 268 in 1976, 
Mul tifamily units experienced a much greater increase (25.6 percent) from 17,855 
to 22,428 units than did single-family dwellings. The number of mul tifamily 
units built each year varied from 201 In 1970 to 710 in 1972, From 1977 to 1980, 
three times as many mul tifamily units as single-family units were constructed. 



South Western Regional Planning Agency, Data Book (Rowayton: South Western 
Regional Planning Agency, 1981), 
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Therefore, if the 1970 distribution of housing figures was updated, it would 
show a greater percentage of multifamily units. Part of this increase can be 
attributed to the growing number of condominium conversions occurring in the 
city (see Table II - One), According to the Annual Report 1980-81 of the Fair 
Rent Commission, there were 3,210 condominium conversions between 1970 and 1980. 
A large portion of these conversions, 57,4 percent, occurred between 1979 and 
1981, The 5,301 condominium units are concentrated in the eastern and central 
parts of the city (sei Figure II - One). 

A review of the trends in owner occupied dwelling units showed a substantial 
increase in almost all neighborhoods of the city, Of the 38,378 occupied year- 
round dwelling units 5 55, 5 percent were owner occupied and 44,5 percent were 
renter occupied. This showed a 19.6 percent Increase in the number of owner 
occupied units and a 2,7 percent Increase in rental stock. Between 1970 and 
1980, the trend toward home ownership increased from 51,7 percent of the housing 
stock to 55.5 percent. Part of this increase can be attributed to the growing 
number of condominium conversions and construction, 

In 1980, the median value of housing in Stamford was $110,300, a 163,7 per- 
cent increase from the 1970 value of $41 ,825, Reviewing price changes over an 
eleven year period shows prices taking a dramatic jump between 1975 and 1977, 
but generally following the rate of inflation. 



Year 


Median Sales 


% Increase 


1970 


$ 41,823 




1975 


59,000 


41 


1977 


108,000 


83 


1982 


133,500 


23 
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Table II - One 



Condominium Conversions in Stamford, 1971-1981 



Date 


Number of 
Apt- Buildings 


Number 
of Units 


1 of Total 


1971 


2 


151 


4.8 


1972 




- 


— 


1973 


2 


161 


5.2 


1974 


3 


189 


6.1 


1975 


4 


303 


9.7 


1976 


4 


185 


5.9 


1977 


3 


64 


2.0 


1978 


10 


260 




1979 


21 


961 


30.8 


1980 


13 


455 


14.6 


1981 
as of 
6/30/81 


6 


373 


12.0 


Conversions 
not recorded 
by year 


3 


18 


0.6 


TOTAL 


71 


3,120 


100.0 



Source : Fair Rent Commission , Fair Rent Commission 

Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1980-81 (Stamford: 
City of Stamford , 1981) . 
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Figure II - One 
Condominium Sites s 1981 
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Source: Southwestern Regional Planning 
Agency, 1981. 



Figures accurate as of July 31,1981 
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According to the U.S. Census 5 the dis \ ution of the value of housing units 
varied as follows: 

i _____ _ — 

22,0 percent under $49,999, 

32,3 percent $50,000 to $99,999. 

24.6 percent $100,000 to $149,999, 

12,9 percent $150,000 to $199,999. 

8,2 percent $200,000 and over, 2 



The figures showed that a little more than half were below $100,000, The 
mean value of condominiums was $77,523, with the mean asking price for units 
on the market at $86 5 751, 

In 1980, the mean contract rent in Stamford was $296, and the median asking 
rent was $335* Of the 17,158 rental units, most were condominiums and slightly 
over 3,000 units were public housing or subsidized units, In general, median 
value and mean rents were high compared to figures for the state, but they were 
the second lowest when compared to figures for the Southwest Region. 

Mid-City , Mid-City has undergone some radical housing changes due to the 
twenty year-old urban renewal project. The impact is most apparent in census 
tract 201, which has seen the construction of international corporations and 
commercial buildings within the last 8 to 10 years* Although a substantial amount 
of substandard housing was demolished, larger families were generally relocated 
with urban renewal funds to New Hope Towers or St, John's Apartments, 

A review of the neighborhood by age cohort shows it to be unique. In 1970, 



"U,S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 Censu . of Population 
and Housing (Washington, D.C.: U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
1981), 
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it had one of the smallest percentages of school age children and the largest 
percentage of persons 65 years old and over, Between 1970 and 1980 f the school 
age population experienced a 4 percent drop while the 65 and older age group 
increased almost 20 percent. The other age cohort which increased substantially 
was the 25-34 a 9 e group. This trend toward an elderly and young professional 
population with few children was reflected in changes in the size and number 
of families as well as in household size, Mid-City , at 2.13 persons per house- 
hold, had the smallest household size in the city. In 1970 , only 63,3 percent 
of its households were families; by 1980 only half were families, 

Mid-City continues to have the largest number of dwelling units (9 5 283) 
in the city and experienced a 6.7 percent increase in its housing stock between 
1970 and 1980, As the 1980 age of housing stock and type of unit were not yet 
available, it was difficult to assess the composition of housing stock. Construction 
and demolition information indicated that most units destroyed were replaced 
with a greater number in the three-family or more category. Based on the con- 
dominium distribution map it would appear that most of these three-family units 
were condominiums. Mid-City continues to have one of the largest percentages 
(70 percent) of renter occupied housing units. Median rent and median value 
are slightly lower than the city wide average, 

Glenbrook , Two-thirds of Glenbrook's land is predominantly in high density 
residential use. It has a large portion of single-family homes on small lots, 
with some subsidized housing. According to the 1977 Master PI an , there was little 
vacant land* although growth through in-fill and intensification is possible. 

The 1970 figures showed that Glenbrook had a school age population slightly 
lower than the city wide average, and the second largest percentage of the elderly 
population. Between 1970 and 1980, while the percentage of school age population 
declined from 30 percent to 27 percent, both the 20 to 34 and 65 and older age 
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categories increased substantially. The average family size was at 2*43 5 slightly 
lower than the city wide figure. Although both the number of families and house- 
holds increased , the number of households increased at a more rapid rate. Hence, . 
Glenbrook had the second lowest percentage of families to households. 

This neighborhood, with 5 ,409 dwelling units, has the second largest number 
of dwelling units in the city. Between 1970 and 1980 s it increased its housing 
stock 16,9 percent* A look at the net gain in housing stock over a four year 
period showed an increase of 291 units, of which 278 were three-family dwellings. 
As Figure II - One shows , many of these new units were condominiums. Based on 
this information, it would appear that the percentage of three-family dwellings 
in 1970 increased substantially in 1980, In terms of changes in the age of housing 
stock from 1970 to 1980, it would appear that the percentage of pre-1940 stock 
decreased slightly with a fairly large percentage built between 1970 and 1980, 
Unlike Mid-City, 60 percent of the occupied housing is owner occupied and 40 
percent is renter occupied. Housing values ranged from $82,000 to $91,600, while 
rents in 1980 were between $343 and $367* Although the median value of housing 
was $18,000 to $20 5 000 lower than the citywide average 5 rents were slightly 
higher. 

East Side-Cove , East Side-Cove contains predominantly low density single- 
family and medium density multifamily dwellings, A large portion of its acreage 
is devoted to public lands, e.g. , a 200-acre waterfront park , two marinas, and 
four public beaches. One of its census tracts, 221, has been designated a SNPP 
(Stamford Neighborhood Preservation Planning Target neighborhood), This area 
was targeted for Improvement because it underwent M a period of decline and dis- 
investment through the 1960s and 1970s, and an influx of Hispanics which have 

3 

doubled in population since 1970. " 



Mayor 1 s Office s Stamford Community Development Program, Stamford Community 
Development Program Annual Report , (Stamford: Stamford Community Development 
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SNPP began a program called ROSCO which continues to provide cultural, rec- 
reational, and service activities to the residents, 

Between 1970 and 1980, East Side Cove's population experienced a slight 
decline of 2,3 percent. Two age cohorts which increased in population were the 
20-34 year-olds and the 65 and older group. The neighborhood's age distribution 
was similar to the city except that it had one of the largest percentages of 
persons 20-34 years of age in the city. Although the number of families decreased 
si ightly 5 the number of households increased 17.4 percent, This caused a de- 
crease in the percentage of families from 82,8 percent to 68.6 percent. This 
change was reflected in a loss of average household size from 3,07 to 2.55, 

The Cove has the third largest number of dwelling units in the city, and 
experienced a substantial increase in its stock between 1970 and 1980, In 1970, 
this neighborhood had a fairly even distribution of one, two, and three-family 
units. However, construction Information between 1977 and 1980 shows that, al- 
though relatively few units were demolished, a large number of three-family units 
(596) were built. Based on Figure Il-One, most of these new units appeared 
to be condominiums, This trend toward condominiums is evident in the percent 
change in the number of owner occupied dwelling units. Owner occupied units 
increased 26,7 percent, while renter occupied units increased only 9,6 percent. 
In 1980, Ag,4 percent: were owner occupied and 50,6 percent were rentals. 

Shippan , Shippan continues to be a stable neighborhood with its housing 
stock almost exclusively single-family. The neighborhood, bounded on three sides 
by water, has beach clubs, yacht clubs, and a commercial marina along its shore, 

Shippan, which has the smallest neighborhood population, experienced a de- 
crease of 4.5 percent (2,761 to 2,638) in its population from 1970 to 1980* All 



Program, 1981) and Mayor's Office, Stamford Community Development Program, Stam - 
ford Community Development Program Annual Report, 1980-81 (Stamford; Stamford 
Community Development Program, 1982) . — — 
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age cohorts increased with the exception of the school age groups. However, 
Shippan continued to have a fairly large school age population and a smaller 
than average elderly population. The number of households increased twice as 
much as the number of families. The percentage of families to households decreased 
"-rcent to 82.4 percent. Compared with the city of Stamford, Shippan had 

larger average household size, 3,5 persons per household* 
Shippan had the smallest number of dwelling units, 837, in the city. During 
the period from 1977 to 1980, only three units were demolished and twenty were 
constructed for a net gain of 17 structures* Housing distribution by type in 
1970 was similar to 1980, except for a slight increase in single-family units. 
Based on Figure II * One, there are few, if any, condominiums in Shippan. Of 
the occupied dwelling units, 84,1 percent were owner occupied and 15,9 percent 
were renter occupied in 1980, Although a large percentage of Shippan 1 s housing 
stock, 62,1 percent, was built prior to 1940, the high median value of housing 
indicates that the housing stock remains in excellent condition, Shippan 1 s median 
value of housing was almost $20,000 higher than the city wide average, and its 
median rent was more than $70 higher* 

South End * The South End had a mixture of land uses in 1980* Nearly a 
third of the land was broken into relatively small lots with single-family and 
multifamily units, many of which were concentrated in the interior of the neigh- 
borhood. Over half of the land was used by "industries , such as HELC0, Pitney 
Bowes, and Excelsior Hardware. Much of the industry was concentrated along the 
waterfront* The remainder of the land was open space; the largest areas being 
Kosciuszko Park and Woodl awn Cemetery* The South End, with its low median family 
income and its high concentration of minorities, has also been designated as 
a target neighborhood* According to the 1977 Master Plan, the South End had 
a high number of absentee landlords, some substandard housing, and some over» 
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crowding, The available vacant land is mainly wetlands and not suitable for 
development. 

Between 1970 and 1980, the South End experienced the greatest decline, 29 
percent in it? population, All age cohorts lost population, with the greatest 
decrease occurring in the 0-14 age group. Compared to other neighborhoods, it 
continued to have the greatest percentage of its population between 0-19 and 
the lowest percentage of the elderly. The number of families decreased sub- 
stantially, The percentage of families to households decreased from 80,2 percent 
to 73-3 percent. It had a larger average household size, 3,01, than the city, 
2.65, in 1980, 

Along with its declining population, the South End was the only neighborhood 
to experience a decline of 20,3 percent in its housing stock, Between 1977 and 
1980, although 42 units were demolished, it was the only area to have no new 
construction, and hence suffered the greatest net loss of housing stock, The 
neighborhood continues to be predominantly multifamily with some subsidized 
housing and no condominiums. Between 1970 and 1980, rental housing had a greater 
decline In number of units than owner occupied housing* In 1970, it had the 
oldest housing stock with almost 90 percent of its housing built before 1940, 
The South End continued to have the lowest median value of housing ($57,900), 
which is almost half of the city wide average. Its rental housing values are 
fourth lowest in the city. 

Wat er side . Waterside has a mixture of conflicting land uses. The northern 
part of the neighborhood contains high density single and multifamily housing and 
has been designated as a SNPP target area, A large part of the land where 
Conrail passes through is zoned for industrial use. The southern part along 
the water and around Dolphin Cove is primarily single family housing on quarter 
acre lots, There are two parts, Rosa Hartman and Southfield, and a country club 
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located in the area. 

Between 1970 and 1980, Waterside's population remained stable. Its 0-14 
year-old age group declined, its 15-19 year-old age group increased, and its 
elderly population remained fairly stable, A large percentage of Waterside^ 
population, 40,9 percent, was between the ages of 0-19, Compared to other neigh- 
borhoods it had the smallest percentages 7,6 percent 5 of elderly persons. Between 
1970 and 1980, the number of families and households increased, with households 
increasing at twice the rate of families. The percentage of families to house- 
holds decreased slightly to 80,4 percent. Because of its large school age pop- 
ulation. Waterside had one of the largest average family sizes, 3.15, and had 
the least percent decline, 

Between 1970 and 1980, Waterside's housing stock increased 9,9 percent to 
1,867, Between new construction and demolitions, the neighborhood had a net 
loss of 7 units, but increased its single family units by 10, In 1970, a little 
more than half of the units were one and two-family houses, with the other part 
being three-family units. Based on Figure II - One, less than 20 of these units 
were condominiums, Owner occupied dwelling units increased 26,2 percent, while 
rental housing changed only slightly. Owner occupied units represented a 35,6 
percent share of the housing stock. Forty-five percent of the stock was built 
before 1940 and another 45 percent between 1940 and 1960, Waterside's median 
housing value was about $15,000 less than the citywide figure. With the West 
Side it shares the position for the lowest median rent in the city, 

West Side , The West Side also has a variety of land uses. Its eastern 
third is comprised of high density residential areas, the central part is a single- 
family area ; and the western third is business oriented- It has a high propor- 
tion of mul tifami ly units, and according to the Master Plan, eight subsidized 
housing projects, one of which is for moderate income households, With its high 
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proportion of mul tifamily units 3 overcrowding 5 and substandard housing, it is 
also a neighborhood strategy area, A number of housing groups are working in 
this area. New Neighborhood, Inc, ? a non-profit housing group, produces 20 low 
and moderate-income condominiums per year. Neighborhood Housing Services (NHS) 
provides assistance through a weatherization and paint program. It also provides 
loans for rehabilitation and is presently working on the revi tal ization of Main 
Street. 

Between 1970 and 1980, the West Side's population declined 11*4 percent, 
with all age cohorts losing population except for the 23-34 age cohort and the 
elderly age group which increased by 12,6 percent. It had a fairly large school 
age population, 32. 7 percent* During the past decade, the number of families 
decreased 7,7 percent, while the number of households increased 5.5 percent. 
The percentage of families to households decreased 10 percent to 73,5 percent* 
The West Side's average family size at 2. 76 was similar to the city wide average. 

Between 1970 and 1980, the percentage of housing stock in this neighbor- 
hood Increased 5,5 percent, from 3,355 to 3,541. During a four year period it 
had a net gain of 57 mul tifami ly units. Based on this, it would seem that a 
greater percentage of the West Side's housing stock is now multifamily. Some 
of these units are low and moderate income condominiums which are dispersed through 
out the neighborhood* In 1970 * the West Side had the second highest percentage 
of housing built before 1940* During the decade the number of owner occupied 
units remained stable* while rental units increased 6.5 percent and comprised 
76.3 percent of the housing stock* The West Side had the second lowest range 
of median value housing, falling $40 ,000 lower than the citywide median* Along 
with Waterside* It had the lowest median rents, 

Westoyer. Westover's suburban character results from being predominantly 
a low density single-family area* It has a fairly large commercial district 
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in the northeast corner near the Merritt Parkway. According to the 1977 Master 
Plan, there is a substantial amount of open space and vacant land, However, 
much of this land is undevelopable because of steep slopes s wetlands, and a lack 
of pub! 1c sewage, 

Between 1970 and 1980 5 the population of Westover declined 6.6 percent to 
9 S 340, The neighborhood followed the citywide trend of a decline in the school 
age population and an Increase in the population of the 20-34 and 65 and older 
age groups. In 1980 s a large portion of its population fell in the 45-64 age 
cohort. Although the number of households increased twice as much as families, 
Westover continued to maintain the third highest percentage of families to house- 
holds (89.7 percent). Its average household size in 1 980 (3.13) was eq ual to 
the citywide average in 1970, 

During the last decade , Westover increased its housing by 11,1 percent to 
2 ,983. A look at housing activity for a four year period shows the neighborhood 
had a net gain of 94 units , all of which were single-family units, Based on 
this sample, the 1980 housing breakdown by type is probably the same as in 1970. 
There were relatively few condominiums in Westover in 1980. Although the number 
of renter occupied units increased, the neighborhood remained overwhelmingly owner 
occupied, It also had the youngest housing stock in the city with only 12 per- 
cent of its housing being built prior to 1940. Westover had the widest range 
of housing values in the city s its lowest being $10 ,000 below the citywide median 
and the highest $40,000 above* Its rental prices are between $130 and $163 above 
the city median* 

Turn of the Ri ver/Newf ield. Turn of the Ri ver/Newf ield is predominantly 
an owner occupied, sing! e-f ami ly area with low to moderate density, It has large 
pockets of open space resulting from four schools and a golf course. 

Between 1970 and 1980, Turn of the Ri ver/Newf ield experienced a 15,7 percent 
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decline in its population, from 7 3 933 to 6 3 688. The neighborhood declined sub- 
stantially in its school age population, losing half of its population in the 
5-14 year-old cohort. It had a large increase in the 20-34 year-old cohort and 
more than doubled its elderly population. Although Turn of the River's population 
declined substantially, it continued to have a distribution similar to the city 
with the largest percentage of 41-64 year olds, This decline in the school age 
population was reflected in a decline in the number of families and a slight 
increase in the number of households. However, the neighborhood continued to 
have the second highest percentage (90 percent) of families to households. Its 
household size, 3,07, was higher than the average for the city. 

Between 1970 and 1980, Turn of the River/i^ /field' s housing units increased 
slightly in number to 2,142* From 1977 to 1980, the housing activity in this 
area was limited to a gain of only 9 units. Turn of the River is similar to 
Westover both in types of units and age of the housing stock, In 1970, almost 
98 percent of the units were single-family. However, because of the increase 
in the number of condominiums, the percentage of mul ti family dwellings in 1980 
was probably slightly higher, The neighborhood has a very young housing stock 
with only 11 percent of it being built before 1940, Although the number of renter 
occupied units did increase, the neighborhood remains predominantly single-family 
(94 percent), Turn of the River has less of a range of housing values than Westover, 
falling slightly above the city wide average. It has the widest range of rental 
values, $369 - $501, in the city, 

Springdal e . Springdale is a predominantly moderate density, single family, 
owner occupied area with a growing industrial sector along the Noroton River 
and scattered open space, 

During the last decade , its population increased 2,6 percent from 6/41 
to 7,091, Springdale 1 s school age population declined, while its 25-34 year- 
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old category doubled and its 65 and older age cohort Increased more than 40 per- 
cent. It is the neighborhood that comes closest to reflecting the citywide age , 
cohort distribution. In 1970, the percentage of families to households was 6,8 
percent above the city average. By 1980, the percentage of families to households, 
at 73,5 percent, was close to the citywide average, Springdale had an average 
household size of 2*68* 

Between 1970 and 1980, Springdale experienced the greatest increase in its 
housing stock of all the neighborhoods, 26.9 percent, A review of net gain in 
housing showed most of this growth was in multifamily dwelling units. If the 
1970 distribution of housing by type was updated, figures would show a much 
greater percentage of multifamily housing. As Figure II = One shows, much of 
this new housing is condominium. Almost half of the housing was built before 
1940, with 72,3 percent of the units being owner occupied in .1980, 

North Sta mford , North Stamford occupies half of the land area of the city. 
This is homogeneous with its single-family homes on one and two-acre minimum 
lots. The neighborhood has large scattered green spaces belonging to the state, 
the University of Connecticut, and the Stamford Museum, Although there is a 
considerable amount of vacant land, much of it has slopes in excess of 15 per- 
cent, 70 percent of it is classified as wetlands, and there are no sanitary 
sewers. Hence, future development in these areas is limited. 

North Stamford, with the second largest population In the city, followed 
the citywide population trend. From 1970 to 1980, its school age population 
declined and its elderly population increased by over 50 percent, Although the 
elderly population grew, the neighborhood maintained the lowest percentage of 
elderly population in the city. Thirty-one percent of its population was of 
school age. It had the greatest percentage increase In the number of families 
from 1970 to I960, maintaining the largest percentage of families to households 
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(90.3 percent). Reflective of this, North Stamford continues to have the largest 
average household size of 3.20 persons per household, 

Between 1970 and 1980 North Stamford had the second largest increase in 
its housing stock from 3,553 to 4,314. A review of the types of new units con- 
structed over a four year period shows an increase in single-family dwellings* 
Due to the area's single-family residential character, in 1970 , 94, 5 percent 
of the units were single-family. Figure II - One shows there were less than 
20 condominiums in the area. Hence, as expected, the majority of housing is 
owner occupied (93,4 percent). Half of the neighborhood's housing stock was 
built between 1960 and 1970, North Stamford has the highest median value of 
housing, between $40,000 to $60 ,000 above the city median. Its rents at $500 
and over are also the highest in the city, 

Analysis of Neighborhood Profiles 

The greatest increase in the number of housing units between 1970 and 1980 
occurred in Glenbrook, Springdale, North Stamford, and the East Side, Only the 
South End and Mid-City declined in number of units. Owner occupied units increased 
by 20 percent; renter occupied units, by only 7 percent, The highest median 
housing values were in North Stamford s Westover, and Shippan; the lowest in 
the South End, West Side, and East Side, The density of housing varied from one 
unit or less per acre in North Stamford to forty times that in Mid-City, 

The supply of housing in Stamford has shifted from the construction of several 
bedroom dwellings for families to those of fewer bedrooms for young, single adults, 
young couples, and the elderly. Home own'" ship has grown at the expense of rental 
apartment availability due, in part, to the increase of condominium purchases 
within the housing market. 

More than ony other single factor, the housing market and its segmented 
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demand and supply has a critical impact on the size and composition of school 
enrollments in the neighborhoods and the city as a whole, As the profiles 
illustrate, Stamford is both urban and suburban in nature. At one extreme are 
communities like Mid«City, Glenbrook s and East-Side Cove, Mid-City has the lowest 
percentage of families, growing elderly and young professional populations, and 
a declining school age population. Construction data in Mid- City shows a large 
increase in the number of condominiums. Although the new Master Plan downzones^ 
and places height limitations on housing construction, the growth in condominiums 
through conversion or construction is expected, Glenbrook and East Side-Cove 
are following a similar pattern of development. This pattern of construction 
would not allow for a stable or an increasing school age population. 

Both Shippan and North Stamford have similar population and housing character- 
istics. They are high income areas with high median values for housing and rent. 
However, Shippan appears to be more stable in population, without major changes 
In the housing stock expected* North Stamford continues to have the largest 
average family size , but lost a large number of Its school age population in 
the last decade. Although a moderate amount of growth has occurred, further 
development Is limited due to physical constraints. 

Turn of the Ri ver/Newf ield 5 Springdale, and Westover are suburban In nature, 
They are experiencing the same change in population as other suburbs across the 
nation; that is,, declining school age population and increasing numbers of elderly 
persons. The single-family homes that once housed the children of the baby boom 
have smaller average household size. From construction information it appears 
that any new construction in Westover or Turn of the Rlver/Newf ield will be pre- 
dominantly single-f ami ly 5 while in Springdale, it will be mul tif^ ""y , most likely 
condominiums. 

The South End , West Side, and some parts of Westover, to a lesser extents 
all have similar socioeconomic and housing characteristics. The South End, which 

^The term downzone means to change the zoning district from higher to lower 
density housing, _ J35 j qq 



lost a large portion of its housing, has a strong neighborhood group which is 
attempting to rezone gradually blocks to residential use. The amount of re- 
habilitation going on in these neighborhoods and the number of housing groups 
attempting to preserve and protect housing for residential use will have a positive 
impact on the school age population, and help those families already living there 
to remain in these neighborhoods, 

The Current Situation 

Due to its low unemployment rate, Stamford is considered one of the most 
favorable residential locations in the country. However, it is experiencing 
a severe housing crisis. The state of the economy has prevented housing from 
keeping pace with the enormous amount of corporate and office construction occur- 
ring in the city. Luxury condominiums , houses, and rental units are available. 
However, affordable housing is neither available for the low to middle-income 
people 3 who fill the municipal jobs and the rapidly increasing service, clerical, 
and middle management positions, nor for the elderly. Workers who might want 
to live in Stamford are forced to live further out, in Bethel or She! ton, where 
housing is less expensive, Metropuol , a non-profit, ridesharing organization 
which serves Fairfield and Westchester Counties, has pools entering the city 
from as far south as Brooklyn and New Jersey, north from Bethel, and northeast 
from New Haven, If current housing trends continue , Stamford will be a city 
of the rich and near rich families, an upper middle class single population, 
and the few very poor who live in subsidized family housing. 

The housing shortage in Stamford is not a rew phenomenon and has been a 
problem for the past ten years, Recently, a Congressional Subcommittee hearing 
on the housing crisis was held in Stamford* During this hearing sixteen housing 
and tenant organizations presented their testimony, Doug Thevner, head of the 
Stamford Housing Coalition, noted that fifteen years ago more people commuted 
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into New York City from Stamford, but that now, the reverse is true. 

Based on information obtained from professional real 
estate appraisers and bankers , an individual would 
need to have an annual income of $30,000 in order to 
be able to purchase the cheapest converted one bed- 
room unit in Stamford at present mortgage rates, 5 

The vacancy rate in the city is near zero with the exception of luxury units, 
due to a low turnover rate and the economy.® According to Mr. Duffy of the 
Connecticut Department of Housing, housing production is at its lowest since 
1945, Some single and multifamily housing units are being built at market value. 
However, new single-family houses are selling for $133,000 and new condominiums 
for $100,000* New construction of low and moderate-income housing is limited- 
Such organizations as Neighborhood Housing Services (NHS) and the Historical 
Neighborhood Preservation Program are providing loans for rehabilitations weather- 
ization 5 and paint programs. However, new construction is limited. New Neigh- 
borhood Inc. builds twenty low to moderately priced condominiums a year to sell 
for below $50,000, Community Development just received 28.7 million dollars 
to build 195 units of elderly housing and rehabilitate 26 family units. An es- 
timate was made that no more than 200 market rate and subsidized housing units 
could be built a year. 

In addition to the 1981 Master Plan amendments which are currently waiting 
approval , the Planning Department would like to implement a comprehensive zoning 
plan. Its implementation would take at least a year, The impact on Stamford 
of the zoning changes is unclear. Some fee! that no major changes will be made, 
and that density and height standards are being brought down to levels which 
reflect the existing land use. Others argue that the new zoning regulations 



Fair Rent Commission, Fair Rent Commission Annual Report, 1980-81 (Stamford: 
City of Stamford, 1982), 

6 D1ane Johnson, Executive Director, Legal Services, testimony before U.S. 
Congressional Subcommittee on Housing, June, 1982, 
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preserve the status quo. It is felt that developers will not be able to build 
low to moderate income family housing because land values are prohibitive and 
the new regulations preclude the construction of high-rise complexes. 

The rental housing market is even tighter than the owner occupied housing 
market. As the Fair Rent Commission's Annual Report stated 5 the problem has 
continued to intensify, A study by the Commission found that out of 2,420 units 
there were 13 vacancies. No new rental housing has been built for ten years, 
During the past year Stamford suffered a new loss of rental units , due mainly 
to demolitions and conversions. Nineteen buildings containing sixty-eight units 
were destroyed, Although it was felt that some of these buildings were beyond 
repair, others could have been rehabilitated. 

Condominium conversions have also had a detrimental effect on the rental 
market. The Fair Rent commission wrote that, during the past year , apartment 
buildings containing 405 units were converted to condominiums, Hence, the total 
number of conversions is 69 buildings which contained 3,110 units, This unit 
figure was recently updated to 3,153 during the Subcommittee hearing, It is 
felt that condominium conversion increasingly occurs because ,r the overhead costs 
for operating an apartment building have risen so rapidly over the past several 
years of high inflation, that the landlord must raise the rents enough to keep 
up with inflation and increases in taxes , fuel, utilities, and maintenance* If 
landlords are not permitted to make a reasonable profit, they will convert their 
buildings to either office space or condominiums,"^ 

The amount of low and moderate rental units is extremely limited and the 
condition of units varies according to neighborhood, Diane Johnson of Stamford 
Legal Services testified that the wait for subsidized housing is 4 to 8 years. 

One tenant organization in the South End and West Side said that both the 

^Fair Rent Commission, Fair Rent Commission Annual Report, 1980-81 
(Stamford: City of Stamford, 1982), " 
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quality of housing and the cohesion of the neighborhood are deteriorating. In 
the South End where the composition of the neighborhood is becoming increasingly 
Hispanic and Laotian, housing has been allowed to deteriorate and local food 
and department stores, necessary for the vitality of the neighborhood, are being 
closed or replaced by office buildings or factories. 

Currently, different housing groups and the Office of Community Development 
are exploring new ways to provide adequate housing for the city of Stamford, 
It is generally felt that, unless the federal, state, or municipal government 
takes c* stronger role, no new rental housing wi 1 1 be built because of the expense* 
The two major programs currently being explored are accessory apartments and 
the San Francisco Plan, 

An accessory apartment is a "subordinate use of a single-family home; an 
apartment within a house. M Currently , accessory apartments are Illegal in Stamford* 
The Community Housing Coalition is working for a zoning regulation amendment 
which would all ow single-family homeowners to convert part of their homes to 
accessory apartments. The Coalition argues that accessory apartments would allow 
the elderly to keep their homes and also feel more secure. In addition 5 accessory 
apartments would allow young families to build homes by providing rental income 
which could be contributed to the cost of the house and the carrying charges. 
Finally, as the demand for rental housing increases and the supply declines, 
accessory apa* tments would provide living space for the growing number of young 
professionals who work in Stamford, 

There are questions, however, about how many additional rental units would 
be added to the rental housing market. For example, one person argued that the 
existence of accessory apartments was already so prevalent that legalization 
would only create 500 more rental units. 

Another plan which is currently being examined is the San Francisco Plan, 
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This plan calls for corporation* nwlng intztio the area to contribute to the housing 
stock. The %ize of the contributor would depend upon the amount of office space - 
being constructed, Generaliy 5 thgrewould be seven or eight options that corpora- 
tions would choose from in orcjef ftofulf i'IT": this requirement. In some cases this 
plan can make it more desirable ^Orcompant- es to build low-income housing units 
rather than high-income housing* For example, Pitney Bowes, in the South End, 
donated land for 30 units and TRJSEEagrieGd to donate $200,000, 

However, state housing gboU&sirgue tftnat the San Francisco Plan cannot work 
because corporations unwilling to crtribut-e to housing can easily go elsewhere. 

There are a number of organisations wknich are working to ameliorate the current 
situation. The housing coal i tion^ which ac - ts as a clearing house and meeting place, 
meets monthly. Such organization^ the S Stamford Neighborhood Preservation Program, 
the Stamford Office of NeighbOr^^Plannin . g, the Neighborhood Strategy Area, the 
Neighborhood Housing Service PyoSrai, the Tenement Housing Operating Fund, the 
Housing Site Development, RoSCq, t^fefeighb .orhoods, and others all participate 
in initiatives to meet the hou$inji needs fo r low and moderate-income families, 
A summary of public/subsidized ^°u.islrg curr- ently known in Stamford shows senior 
housing totaling 1,072, with ^ef^ 1 assist*: nee 648; public housing assistance 1,848, 
with rental assistance 1,848; sU b s ilized ho using 940, with rental assistance 940, 
Therefore, there is a total of 3*8 iOhousin , g units in Stamford of which 3,476 have 
rental assistance. 

If Stamford continues to gf°to tathe banner indicated In this analysis, 
the trend will be toward more ct? n 3 orini urns > smaller household size, and multi- 
family units, Unmet demand is plowed to be greatest for the el derly , young 
couples, and low to middle^inCorri^ "failles . Unless more incentives and innova- 
tive programs are established fo r «truct— ion of this housing, Stamford will 
continue to have a housing short^g^fof the middle-income and low-income families. 
Increasingly $ there wil * be cOtnp^t ition for re-use of housing in West Side and 
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Waterside, with the market forces and current municipal policies supporting 
renovation and the upgrading of housing stock.. There will be a concomitant rise 
in value - both rent and sales. Stamford in ten years may well be unaffordable 
for middle-income and low-income families. This situation will continue to have 
an increasingly negative impact on both the public school enrollment size and 
composition and a concomitant impact on its curriculum needs. 

Regional Housing Market 

When Stamford is viewed within the larger economic and housing market 
context of the region 5 five major findings emerge: (1) Stamford has experienced 
an inadequate supply of housing relative to potential demand for several decades; 

(2) the supply of housing which has been provided to Stamford residents is not 
of the right type and price, as production is skewed to relatively high-income 
households which are disproportionately made up of owners rather than renters, 

(3) households which are tied via employment to the city have located their 
residences in other jurisdictions throughout th- commuter zone; (4) these house- 
holds, relative to those accommodated by Stamford's housing supply 5 have a signif ican 
dependence level on public educational services; and (5) this loss of households, 

in addition to the displacement of middle and low-income households within 
Stamford due to residential redevelopment, will create future declines in public 
educational services in the future, as well as critical problems in securing 
future workers in the middle and low- income sectors of the Stamford economy. 
Each of these major findings is addressed below. 

Regional supply/demand trends . For the past several decades 5 Stamford has 
experienced substantial employment growth and has captured 61,9 percent in 1970 
and 59.3 percent in 1980 of the total employment in the Stamford SMSA. However, 
as shown in Table 1 1 - Two, growth in housing units has been significantly lower 
than the growth in jobs from 1960 to 1980* Given the current depressed character 
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STAMFORD E EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC POLICY IMPACT STUDY 



Table 11 - Two 

tew Jobs to New Housing Units, I960 to 1980, 
in 1 Stamford and the Stamford SMSA 



.Area 


1960 - 1970 


1970 - 1980 


Unit - s to Jobs 


New Jobs 


I j 

! New Units 


New Jobs 


New Units^ 


I960- -70 


1970-80 


Stam-Ford SMSA 


23,678 


i 

f 10,825 


26,060 


10,549 


45. 5* ■% 


40,5$ 


Stam-F ord 


12,431 


6.352 


13,310 


6,104 


51 , It % 


45.9% 



Notes Dots no t take demo" ■! itions into consideration. 
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of the housing ma r*ket, it is expectted that this gap will continue to widen in 
the 1980s, The d ata fyrther suggest that it is not only the city of Stamford 
Which is losing g r*oundin providing housing for its work force, but also the 
entire SMSA, 

A second wa,y to view this relau&tlonshi p between the locations! aspects of 
housing supply an@d dtind is by analyzing work/residence relationships of the 
Stamford employment toe, In 1SSO* . only 64 percent of Stamford's employment 
base resided in tan© Stamford and No-^rwalk SMSAs , The balance of 36 percent was 
distributed as f o~l 1 o^s; 

15% - B .ridgeport SMSA 
8% - D -anbury SMSA 
4% - N-** Haven SMSA 
6% - €Stchester/Putnam Area 
2% - N^e^york City/Long Island 

a 

1% - Hme^n Jersey 

When dispersion of^ employees 1 househoclds is viewed in context of the type and 
price of housing %m n these commuter ^zone submarkets for middle and low-income 
households ? both &m pusNnd-pull fOMrce between Stamford and these submarkets 
is revealed* Hera the "push" force Is the low vacancy rate of the Stamford hous- 
ing stock and the "pull" force is 1 cr?wer prices and rental rates in the outlying 
jurisdictions in tr he crnnuter shed* 

Thirdj to derffeonstrate the acut^s shortage of housing supply in the Stamford 
area ^ a projection ^ of dousing deman^dand supply was made in 1979 by the Governor's 
Commission on Hous ing Problems In Sdiuthwestern Connecticut, The Commission 

D 

South Wester n Regional PI an nimg Agency , Data__Book (Roway ton : South Western 
Regional Planning •.Agency, 1981). 
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projected a demand for the Stamford SMS A of 10^ 305 housing units by 1983 , but 
a production rate of only 4,960 urrits.. At this time, that production rate 
forecast appears unusually accurate, 1,e. s with two-thirds of the time period 
complete 5 3,290 or two- thirds of the units have been completed. 

In summary, the above assessment shows an hfchistorica] deficit between employ- 
ment growth and housing grotftM dispersion of households beyond Stamford and 
the Stamford SMSA throughout He cownuter zone, and, due to the current recessions 
an acute shortage of housing to accomDdate Stamftford 1 s employment base* 

Current Regional Supply > A study of the cuirrent vacancy rates, the pr opor- 
tion of new rental units to total housing effortsts , and a comparison of prices 
and rental rates reveals that newly constructed units in Stamford have not been 
of the right type or price* First? as is shown in Table II - Three, vacancy 
rates are extremely low throughout the region , rr~ef lecting the difficulty created 
by inadequate supply levels, tad, focusing K^nly on Stamford, the number of 
renter occupied units increased by less than 3 poercent (448 units) between 1970 
and 1980, whereas owner Oceuplri units IncreasedfcJ by nearly 20 percent (3,485 
units) during the same period. 

Third, the price of units, in terms of salens or rents, places Stamford in 
a disadvantaged position to capture middle and 1 ow- income households. These 
comparative sales and price levels are shown In the following tables* In Table 
II - Four both with respect tofiewand existing units, average sales prices are 
lower In other SMSAs within the commuter shed* Similarly, with regard to rental 
rates, this relationship holds without exception n In each of these types shown. 
While the above data are presented as avera^ges, it is even more revealing 
to analyze the distribution of Bits and rents. In December 1979, a survey 
of this type was made by the Commission which sh*iowed that 81-2 percent of the 
new homes and 78, 1 percent of the exis-fcing homes - in Stamford sold for more than 
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Table II ■ Three 




Vacancy Rates in Selected Study Aurea Towns 
in 1980 






Vacancy Rates, Housinq 


Type, in 1980 


Study Area Towns 


Total 
Housing 


Sing" "1 e-Fami ly 
Housing 


M>ilt1 family 
j Housing 


STAMFORD I AROR MARKFT 








Greenwich 


,7 


,8 


.5 


Stamford 


1.1 


,8 


1.4 


NORWALK LABOR MARKET 








Norwal k 


1.2 


,8 


1.6 


Westport 


1.0 


.7 


1.6 


BRIDGEPORT LABOR MARKET 








Bridgeport 


1.0 


.4 


1.5 


She Hon 


1.0 


1.1 


.1 



Source: State of Connecticut, Department of Housing , Annual Housing Market 

Report: The State of ' the Housing Harket 8 l&"81 (Hartford; Connecticut 
Department of Housing, 19B2J. ~"~ ~ 
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T 1 . - 

Average Purch -i "~ - ,e Family 
Units b h ced r " 1981 


SMSA 


iv. -1 "T 


Existing Units 


Stamford 




$ 142,000 


Norwal k 


119,800 


121,600 


Bridgeport 


73,700 


84,000 


Danbury 


91,300 


78,100 




Table 11 - Five 

Fair Market Rents by Unit Type in Selected SMSAs 

In 1981 


SMSA 


Fair M 


arket Rents by Number of Bedrooms 


0 


i 


2 


3 


4 


Stamford 


$ 289 


$ 353 


$ 419 


$ 488 


$ 552 


Norwal k 


274 


336 


399 


464 


526 


Bridgeport 


236 


291 


346 


402 


457 


Danbury 


267 


328 


389 


452 


512 



Source; State of Connecticut, Department of Housing, Annual Housing Market Report: 
The State of the Housing Market, 1981 (Hartford: Connecticut Department 
"of Housing, 1982). 
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$95,000. With a median household Income of $22,295 In Stamford for 1980, it 

is clear that current sales and rental levels in the city are beyond the ability - 

of a vast majority of its households. 

Housing and school enrollments . While home and rental pries in Stamford 
are the highest among the SMSAs in commuting distance to Stamford, creating the 
"push" factor mentioned above* the quantity of housing production in outlying 
jurisdictions is a good indicator of the pull factor affecting Stamford workers. 
Table II - Six analyzes this production rate for the towns in the SMS A. Here, 
rates of housing replacement ? i . e . 5 added units minus demolitions, are higher 
in all cities outside of Stamford except for two - Darien and Westport, It should 
be kept In mind that these eight communities provide residences for only 64 per- 
cent of Stamford's work force. The balance reside In communities outside of these 
two SMSAs. Yet, when one assesses the Stamford housing market as a submarket 
within an even larger market of Fairfield County, its share of new housing starts 
has been significantly less than its larger neighboring SMSAs, For example, for 
the period 1970-1978, the submarket share of residential production for Fairfield 
County was as follows:^ 

Bridgeport SMSA - 35,0% 
Danbury SMSA - 28,1% 
Norwalk SMSA - 12,7% 
Stamford SMSA - 20,7% 
Non-SMSA Areas - 3*5% 

100*0% 

It is further suggested that the housing replacement rate is inversely related 



Governor's Commission on Housing Problems In Southwestern Connecticut, 1979* 

10 ibid. 
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Table II - Six 

Housing Stock and Unit Additions/Demolitions 
by Study Area Towns from 1970 to 1980 



Study Area Towns 
STAMF ORD LABOR 



MARKFT 
Da Hen 



Greenwich 



1970 Housing Stock 



SF 



5730 



13318 



MF 



344 



5984 



Net Units Added 
1970 - 1980 



Total 



6074 



19302 



SF 



466 



1463 



MF 



1450 



( - Demo s ) 



51 
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Net 
Total 



415 



2766 



Percent of Net 
Added Units 
To Housing Stock 



6.8% 



14,3% 



New Canaan 



4414 



980 



5394 



714 



352 



86 



980 



Stamford 



17452 



17855 



35307 



1501 



4603 



-1420 



4684 



NQRWALK LABOR 

warket 

Norwal k 



15342 



10204 



25546 



984 £838 



- 621 



3201 



Weston 



2139 



27 



2166 



582 



Westport 



7680 



743 



8423 



735 



582 



59 



64 



730 



18.2% 



13.3% 



12.5% 



26.9% 



8.7S 



Wilton 



3767 



168 



3935 



943 



129 



63 



1009 



•25.75 



Source: South Western Regional Planning Agency, Data^ Book (Rowayton: South Western 
Regional Planning Agency, 1981). 
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to the rate of public school enrollment of each city, i,e., the higher the housing 
replacement rate, the lower the decline in public school enrollment. The thesis - 
here is that declining household sizes yielding fewer school aged children can 
be offset by greater additions to the housing stock* This relationship is shown 
for the eight cities in the two SMSAs for the period of 1970-1980 in Table II - 
Seven* On the left side of this table the cities are listed by the rate of public 
school decline which they experienced over this period, Alternatively, on the 
right hand side, the cities are listed by their housing replacement rates. The 
correspondence of these two dimensions Is generally consistent, Darien presents 
a major anomaly in this comparison, the reason for which is uncertain 0 Also, 
with respect to Stamford's and Norwal k 1 s positions In the rank order of replacement 
rates, the replacement units are disproportionately influenced by condominium 
units or condominium conversions which typically contain households with fewer 
school aged children. Total condominium units by town are shown in Table II - 
Eight. Here it can be seen that almost 75 percent of the total number of condo- 
minium units of the two SMSAs are located in the cities of St .iford (49.4 percent) 
and Norwal k (25*3 percent), Also, with the exception of Wilton, these condominium 
units are disproportionately occupied by owners versus renters* 

However, the past construction of condominium units tells only part of the 
story. The conversion of existing multiple family rental units to condominium 
units also impacts the household compositions and the number of school aged 
children* For areas such as Stamford which have a large stock of multiple family 
units of this type, the conversion process can be an ongoing problem affecting 
annually hundreds of households and even more school aged children, For example, 
the period between May 7, 1980 and November 16, 1981, 700 rental units were converted 
in the study area* Four hundred-ninety of these units (70 percent) were located 
in Stamford, Given the size of the multiple family stock In Stamford and the 
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Table II - Seven 


Rank 


Order of School Enrollment Rates to Housing Replacement Rates 

1970 - 1980 




Percentage Dec 


line in 


Percentage Increase in 


Rank 


rUU i Iw jw'IUU I 


Fpirhl 1 m a + ^ 
Llir U 1 1 IliC 1 1 L 


\ J f\ MPs ^9 ^ ^ r\ ^ l> 

no us i n g q lock 


1 


Weston 


-10.2 


Weston +26,9 


2 


Wilton 


-11.6 


Wilton +25,7 


3 


New Canaan 


-12.4 


New Canaan +18,2 


4 


Darien 


-15.8 


Greenwich +14,3 


5 


Greenwich 


-19.0 


Stamford +13,3 


6 


Stamford 


-24.9 


Norwal k +12.5 


7 


Wtstport 


-25.1 


Westport + 8,7 


8 


Norwal k 


-27.1 


Darien + 6.8 



Notes: Covers the period from Fall 1971 to Fall 1979. The source for this 
data was: South Western Regional Planning Agency, Data Book (Rowayton: 
South Western Regional Planning Agency, 1981). 

^The source for this cata was Table II - Five. 
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Table II - Eight 

Distribution of Condominium Units 
by Study Area Towns f 1980 


Study Area Towns 


Total Condominiums 


Owner Occupied 
Condomini urns 


Renter 0cci_jpied 
Condom in i urns 


Number 


Percent of 
Area Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Town 


Number 


Pets-cent 
of Town 


STAMFORD SMSA 
Darien 














wl E E 1 1 F¥ ! vl! 


1242 


16.6 


900 


72.5 


221 


2^=7.5 


New Canaan 


535 


7.1 


322 


60.1 


128 


3S.9 


Stamford 


3708 


49,4 


2462 


66 .4 


908 


33.6 


NORWALK SMSA 
Norwal k 


1896 


25.3 


1285 


67.8 


422 


322.2 


Weston 














Westport 


30 


.4 


28 


93.3 


2 


S.7 


Wilton 


92 


1.2 


41 


44.6 


36 


5S.4 


Total 


7503 


100.0 


5038 


67.2 


1717 


322,8 
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economic pressures due to employment growth, particularly in the occupational 
sectors which can outbid lower paying occupational sectors* this is likely to 
be a continuing problem in the 1980s. This is a problem that not only Impacts 
moderate and low-Income households in Stamford, but also the public school system 
and the city's firms and employers. This is more clearly seen below. 

Housing and the Work Force , The scarcity of affordable housing affects not 
only the public school system, but industry Itself. In addition, the types of 
comparisons made above between Stamford and its outlying commuting communities 
would have little meaning if the Stamford economy was stagnant and declining. 
However, as will be shown in the next section, this is not the case. At the end 
of 1981, the Stamford area unemployment rate remained at a level of 3,9 percent, 
while the overall rate for Connecticut was 6,3 percent and 7.9 percent for the 
nation (Connecticut Department of Labor, 1981), While in late 1981, manufacturing 
employment was edging up slightly, major growth areas were in retail trade and 
service industries. Most Important at this time was the demand for sales workers. 
Sales work opportunities now abound in the 
Stamford area. Anticipating their early 1982 
opening, two major department stores have begun 
recruitment of several hundred sales workers at 
their newly constructed facilities In the 
Stamford Town Center, 
A total of 1,061 job openings were made available in the last quarter of 
1981 (40 percent-sales; 18 percent-clerical, and 14 percent-service occupations) , 
of which 722 remained unfilled at the end of the year. Some of the difficulty 
in securing an appropriate labor force Is related to the limited housing oppor- 
tunities available for this work force, 

^Connecticut Department of Labor, Employment Security Division, Stamford 
Labor Market Review (Hartford: Connecticut Department of Labor, 1981) 
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This fact has been increasingly recognized by Stamford's industry* In 
February 1982, the Regional Economic Development Council of the Southwestern Are& 
Commerce and Industry Association conducted a survey of local businesses and firms . 
to assess their attitudes towards the ^relationship between employee recruitment 
und retention and the availability of middle- income housing, A summary of the 
study findings is as follows* 

1, one of three employers have had turndowns by middle-income ' " 
job applicants and one out of six have lost middle- income 
employees over the last two years because of the lack of 

suitable and nearby housing accomodations; 

2, seven out of ten firms surweyed considered the lack of 
middle-income housing to b^s at least a moderately serious 
problem In the future and one-third thought it would be 

a very serious one; 

3, the problem of the shortage of middle-Income housing affects 
a higher percentage of firms employing more than 50 workers; 

4, the housing units most preferred by middle-level employees 
would be rental units (51 percent) , private homes (47 percent) 5 
and condominiums (2? percer^ t ) ; 

5, in assessing the locational aspects of such units 5 a distance 
of 45 miles or one hour commuting time from Stamford was 
viewed as the outer limit; preferable location was seen to be 
within southwestern Connect 1 cut and the remainder of 
Fairfield County; 

6, middle-level emplo^ies werfe defined by the survey as those 

with incomes between $20>00 O - $50,000 which comprised approximately 
34 percent of the sample* s employment base; this segment of the 
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base was expected to "increase notably during the next three 
to five years, 1,12 

Relating the results of this study to the future of Stamford's industry 
and its public schools is difficult for two reasons. First, the survey focused 
on a large area including both the Stamford and the Norwalk SMSAs . Thus, its 
findings are not limited to Stamford, Second, whereas the survey focused on 
middle-level employees and middle-income housing, and the survey defined this 
income category to represent 34 percent of the employment base surveyed, it also 
revealed that lower-level employees, i.e., under $20,000 constituted 59 percent 
of the employment base for all firms surveyed, 48 percent for corporate offices, 
and 68 percent of all firms other than corporate offices. However, the housing 
relationship to this segment of the work force was not investigated. Given its 
size and its importance (sales, clerical, and service workers), such an assessment 
would prove worthwhile. 

In summary, it has been shown above that housing, particularly for middle, 
as well as lower-level employees, is critically important to insuring a ready 
and qualified work force in Stamford, This work force, as it is accommodated 
in Stamford versus other outlying commuter towns, can benefit not only Stamford's 
future economic growth, but also its public school system. This future is addressed 
in the section below. 

Future trends . In this concluding section, attention is focused on the future 
of housing and jobs in the Stamford and Norwalk areas and their relationship to 
public school enrollment, It is necessary for this purpose to project future 
trends in housing and employment over the next few years. While such analysis 
is available for employment for the projection year of 1990, this is not the case 



12 

Regional Economic Development Council ^ Report and Recommenda tions of the 
SACIA Business Advisory Human Resource Panel (Stamford: Southwestern Area Commerce 
and Industry Association, 1982), — 
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for housing* Also* due to resource 1 imitations , it was not possible to construct 
a comprehensive housing market demand and supply model that could distinguish 
between general and effective demand and which was both employment and demo- 
graphical ly based. 

Consequently, relying exclusively on demographic trends and assumptions, 
a gross estimate of housing demand was constructed for the Stamford and Norwal k 
SMSAs for the period from 1980 to 1990, This estimate, it should be noted, is 
of overall demand, without respect to affordabil ity and effective purchasing power. 
Secondly, the projections should be viewed as a liberal estimate of demand given 
the assumption made with respect to household size in 1990, i,e,, household forma- 
tion rates. Consequently, the demand projections hold their greatest significance 
in comparative versus absolute terms. 

As shown in Table I - Nine, an attempt is made first to calculate the residual 
demand generated in the 1970s, but not met due to the recession and high interest 
rates, It is estimated, by comparing household increases, demolitions, and a 
low current vacancy rate to actual starts, that a residual demand of approxi- 
mately 5,000 housing units currently exists* When this residual demand is added 
to estimated household increases and demolitions in the 1980s, a total demand 
of over 28,000 units is projected by 1990 for the combined Stamford and Norwal k 
SMSAs. As suggested above, this level of housing demand, better stated as housing 
need, will be used as a basis of a scenario to assesi its future implications 
for Stamford proper. To do this, several additional analyses are necessary. 

First, Table II - Ten has been constructed to show the housing production 
share of the Stamford submarket as an element of the larger metropolitan markets. 
It can be seen here that the city of Stamford has captured slightly over 36 percent 
of the total number of housing units produced in the two metropolitan areas over 
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Table II - Nine 

Submarket Share of Housing Production 
in Stamford and Norwalk SMS -As, 1970-1980 


SMSA/Study Area Town 


Number of ^Jnits 


Submarket Share 


STAMFORD SMSA 


(10,549) 


(62.7%) 


Darien 


466 


2.8% 


Greenwich 


2 5 913 


17, 3% 


New Canaan 


1,066 


6 . 3% 


Stamford 


6 ,104 


36 . 3% 


NORWALK SMSA 


( 6 5 270) 


(37,3%) 


Norwal k 


3,822 


22,7% 


Weston 


582 


3-5% 


Westport 


794 


4.7% 


Wilton 


1,072 


6.4% 


Total 


16,819 


100.0% 
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the past ten years, 

Second 9 by looking at projected employment, a similar assessment of submarket 
shares can be constructed. Employment trends by sector and by town since 1970 
have been developed for the Stamford and Norwal k SMSAs with projections for the 
years 1990 and 2000, Table II - Eleven shows the number of new jobs forecasted 
by town for each SM5A and the proportionate market share for each community. Overall 3 
there is a general correspondence between the housing market shares depicted pre- 
viously in Table II - Ten and the employment shares projected here for the decade 
of the 1" 30s . There are , however , some significant exceptions which are pointed 
out below. 

A third analysis important to assess future housing trends concerns the physical 
land capacity to accomodate additional housing units, Such a study was developed 
by the Regional Economic Development Council (1982) as a part of the report pre- 
viously cited in connection with the survey of local firms on the need for middle- 
income housing. Their assessment of holding capacity made the following major 
assumptions: 

1. that all sites identified could be acquired; 

2. that all sited were buildable within current zoning limitations; 

3. that existing zoning classifications would remain; 

4* that only sites on which ten or more units could be built 

13 

were considered to achieve some economy of scale. 
Table II - Twelve displays the results of this survey which shows a gross 
holding capacity for the study area of slightly over 13,500 units. Here it can 
be seen that the city of Stamford is targeted for the greatest number of acres, 
sites, and units. What Is particularly interesting is the rela* ?ly low density 



13 

Regional Economic Development Council % Report and Recommendations of the 
SACIA Business Advisory Human Resource Panel (Stamford: Southwestern Area Commerce 
and Industry Association, 1982), 
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Table II 


- Ten 




Gross Estimate of Future Housing Demand in 
the Stamford and Norwalk SMSAs 


1970 - 1980 






Increase in Households 


16,911 




Demolitions 


2,452 


(2.3% of 1970 Stock) 


unange in vacancy - 




fO fW nf 1 G7H United 


Total Demand = 


21,788 




Total Units Constructed = 


-16,819 




Hes laen Lia i uemona 






1 OQH 1 QQH 






Increase in Households 


2Q,729 a 




Demol i t i ons s 


2,772 


(2.3% of 1980 Stock) 


Change in Vacancy 




(3,0% Vacancy Assumed 
Sustained) 


Total Demand = 


23,501 




Total Demand 






Residential Demand 1980 


4,969 




Projected Demand 1990 m 


23,501 




Total Demand 


28,470 





a Based on aggregate population projections by the South Western Regional 
Planning Agency (1981) and assuming a similar decline in household size 
as experienced from 1970 to 1980, e.g., 1970=3,35; 1980=2.90; 1990=2.45, 
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Table II - Eleven 

Projected New Jobs by Town 
Stamford and Norwalk SMSAs 
1980 - 1990 


SMSA/Study Area Town 


Number of New Jobs 


Share of Total 


STAMFORD SMSA 


14,525 


61,9% 


Da Hen 


740 


3.2% 


Greenwich 


3,940 


16 , 8% 


New Canaan 


555 


2,41 


Stamford 


9,290 


39, 5% 


NORWALK SMSA 


8,990 




Norwal k 


3,040 


12.9% 


Weston 


430 


1,8% 


Westport 


3,000 


12,8% 


Wilton 


2,520 


10.7% 


Total 


23,515 


100.2% 
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Table II - Twelve 



Holding Capacity for Additional Housing Units 
in Stamford and Norwalk SMSAs 
1982 



STAMFORD LABOR MARKET 


Acres 


% 


Units 


% 


Site* 




DU/ 
AC 


Units/ 
Site 


Pari en 


200 


2,6 


100 


1.0 


7 


3,0 


. 5 


14.3 


|\J w q f=K t\ \ il T ^ h 

ureenw 1 ^ n 


1304 


16 ,6 


1299 


12. 8 


72 


30,9 


1.0 


18.0 


New Canaan 


1547 






b* 3 


23 


9, 9 


. 4 


25.9 


Stamford 


4/yu 


bl * ± 


ax 11 


80. 4 


1 31 


5b . 2 


1 . 7 


62.4 


Subtotal 


7841 


100.0 


10172 


100.1 


233 


100. 0 


1. 3 


43.7 


NORWALK LABOR MARKET 


Acres 


Of 
/e 


Units 


% 


Site j 


% 


DU/ 
AC 


Units/ 
Site 


Norwal k 


243 


7.6 


1194 


35.6 


2 


13.4 


4.9 


59.7 


Weston 


1400 


43.9 


700 


20.9 


36 


24.2 


.5 


19.4 


Westport 


373 


11.7 


755 


22.5 


18 


12. 1 


2.0 


41.9 


Wilton 


1175 


36.8 


705 


2i.O 


75 


50.3 


.6 


9.4 


Subtotal 


3191 


100.0 


3354 


100.0 


149 


100.0 


1.1 


22.5 


Total 


11032 




13526 




382 




1.2 


35.4 



Source: Regional Economic Development Council, Report and Recommendations of 

the SAGIA Business Advisory Human Resources Panel (Stamford- Southwestern 
Area Commerce and Industry Association 5 1982), 
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of the identified sites. In the Stamford SMSA, the highest density is 1.7 units 
per acre (approximately equivalent to a lot size of 25,000 square feet)* In the ■ 
Norwalk area ? the highest density is 4,9 units to the acre (approximately equivalent 
to a lot size of 8 5 800 square feet)* The overall density of the "holding capacity n 
is between 1,3 to 1.2 units per acre or an average lot size of between 33,500 
square feet and 39,600 square feet. This is a comparatively low density for urban 
areas. 

It is appropriate at this time to bring these four separate pieces of 
analysis together, i.e. , the general estimate of future housing demand , the nast 
housing production shares s the future shares of new jobs, and the current estimate 
of holding capacity. Table II - Thirteen attempts to do this by showing the con- 
sequences of the projected demand as applied to past rates of housing production, 
projected employment shares, and current holding capacity constraints. 

As mentioned above, there is a general correspondence between past housing 
production rates and future employment shares, Major differences , however are 
suggested in: 

1, Stamford - indicating that the location of new jobs provides 
the city with opportunities to expand its future market share; 

2, Norwal k - indicating that by virtue of a lesser share of new jobs , 
the opposite would be true j 

3, Westport and Wilton - indicating f similar to Stamford, an 
opportunity to increase their housing market shares* 

However s even more importantly s the relationship between the projected demand 
and the holding capacity is most striking. Even considering that the gross 
projections presented here are on the high side, their reduction by nearly 50 
percent would be required to fit within the holding capacity constraints iden- 
tified by the Regional Economic Development Council, -< implication to Stamford 
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Table II - ihirteen 

Disparity Between Projected Demand, Location of New Jobs, 
and Local Zoning in Stamford and Norwalk SMSAs 


SMSA/Study Area Town 


Past Production 
Share 3 


K n ^ nf 

J! IS 1 W U 1 

New Jobs b 


Current 
Holding Capacity 
Constraint 


STAMFORD SMSA 


17,849 


17,623 


10,172 


Dari en 


797 


911 


100 


Greenwich 


4,925 


4,783 


1,299 


New Canaan 


1,793 


683 


596 


Stamford 


10,334 


11,246 


8,177 


NORWALK SMSA 


10,619 


10,876 


3,354 


Norwa 1 k 


6,462 


3,673 


1,194 


Weston 


997 


513 


700 


Westport 


1,338 


3,644 


755 


Wilton 


1,822 


3,046 


705 


Total 


28,468 


28,499 


13,526 

i 



Notes: a Past market shares (Table II - Nine) times projected demand (Table II -Eight). 

k Future share of new jobs (Table II - Ten) times projected demand 
(Table II - Eight) 

c Data obtained from Table II - Ten in this chapter. 
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and the other communities should be clear, In order to meet the housing needs of 
current, as well as future employees 3 more land at higher densities will have 
to be made available. Further, whereas interest rates over the past three or 
four years have been the single most important constraint tc housing production! 
it is likely that land availability (suitably zoned land) will take its place 
as interest rates come down* 

Final ly 3 as suggested earlier in the analysis , there is a need within the 
city of Stamford to be concerned not only with housing for middle-income employees, 
but with housing for the lower-level employees, The mix of Stamford 1 s employ- 
ment has changed substantially over the past ten years and it is expected to change 
even more substantially over the next 20 years. In terms of employment mix, the 
sectors expected to continue to lose their shares within the Stamford economy 
are: manufacturing, construction, and government. On the other hand, the sectors 
of retail trade, finance, insurance and real estate, and services are expected 
to make substantial gains. 

These trends are expressed in terms of new added jobs to the Stamford economy 
from 1970 to 2000 in Table II - Fourteen, In all sectors , Stamford's share of 
the SMSA totals are substantial . In absolute terms, i.e., actual jobs, for the 
period 1980 - 2000, retail trade and service jobs represent nearly 98 percent 
of the net jobs added. Assuming that middle-level employment ($20,000-550,000) 
represents 34 percent of the current work force and the lower-level employment 
(less than $20,000) represents roughly 60 percent of the work force, it is. clear 
that much of the future demand for housing must be satisfied by housing within 
the price range of these income groups. 

Conclusion 

The major findings of this analysis are as follows: 
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STAMFORD EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC POL ICY IMPACT 5 



TUDV 



Sector 



Manufacturing 



Construction 



Trans, s Canri, 
S Utilities 



Table II = Fourteen 
MditlOMl ,hih i by v, tw in Stgord^nd the Stamford Labor Market Area 

r of T 



N^r~uf A'ddit 



197m -80 



-2010 



960 



1980-90 



5^0 



onaT Jobs -Stamford 



1990-2000 



700 



Trade 



Finance, ins, 
& Real Estate 



Service 



Government 



4990 



-1170 



140 



1190 



4970 



Net Total 



1510 



13310 



3650 



920 



5270 



= 240 



9290 



-200 



-200 



100 



1500 



500 



1500 



-120 



3G80 



,1980-2000 



320 



-1370 



240 



5350 



1420 



6770 



-360 



12370 



Number 



Addi t 



_1970-80 



1250 



1610 



onal Jobs-L a b or H k t , 



1980-90 



1010 



1350 



590 



225 



7730 



4910 



2880 



9340 



1900 



8440 



2560 



26060 



-610 



14525 



1990-2000 



250 



- 250 



1980-2000 



1260 



-1600 



210 



2150 



435 



7060 



1150 



3880 



3050 



12320 



-210 



7180 



-820 



21705 



1970- 80 
0 



59,6% 



101.5% 



64,6% 



Stamfor d r s Share 



1980-90 



5i,5t: 



(06.7%) 



1990-2000 



(20. OX) 



62, 2% 



78,4% 



47,6% 



41,3% 



53.2% 



48,4% 



62,41 



59,0% 



51.1% 



69,8% 



43,5% 



38.7% 



(39,3%) 



64,0% 



(57.1%) 



42,9% 



Source: South Western Regional Planning Aaencv n^ta Rnnt 3 „ * 

9 9 C> ' — (Rowayton: South Western Regional Planning Agency. 1981) 



1980-200 



25,4S 



(85,6% 



55,21 



75,8% 



46,6% 



55,0% 



(43,9%) 



57,0% 
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The city of Stamford has experienced an inadequate supply of 
housing relative to its potential demand for at least the past 
two decades. 

The housing supply produced in Stamford has been skewed to 
higher Income households with the consequence of much of 
Stamford's work force residing outside of the city /here 
housing is generally cheaper and more suitable. 
Those households lost to the city of Stamford have a 
relatively higher dependence on public schools due to 
household composition* 

The inadequacy of the supply to produce lower cost 
housing detracts substantially from the ability of 
Stamford's industry to attract and retain appropriate 
workers . 

The ability of a community to add new housing units is related 
in an inverse way to the amount of decline in public school 
enrollments that it will experience, 

By virtue of the new jobs projected for the city of Stamford 
the city has an opportunity in the 1980s to increase 
substantially its market share of new housing, 
Aside from high Interest rates, which appear to be 
declining, the amount of suitably zoned land at appropriate 
densities appears to be a major constraint of the ability 
of Stamford and other communities to meet their housing needs, 
At the same time 5 due to significant projected growth in 
the retail trade and service employment categories, the 
production of housing suitable for this employment base 
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will be necessary in order for Stamford to increase its 

share of housing production. 
In conclusion, to the extent that the rate of housing production in Stamford . 
is achieved, there will be a positive association with public school enrollment. 
However, critically important changes are required to achieve this production 
rate. Aside from the solutions presented in other reports, particularly those 
advocated by the Governor's Commission (1980) and the Regional Economic Development 
Council (1982) concerning housing af f ordabi 1 ity 5 the present study points to the 
need to revise local zoning ordinances to insure an increased holding capacity 
to meet the housing needs of area workers, If this is accompl ished, as has been 
shown in this report, all will benefit: Stamford's industry as well as its schools. 
On the other hand, if these changes are not made, both the city's industry and 
its schools will ~ace increasingly complex problems in the 1980s* 
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III. SCENARIO ANALYSIS 

Overview and Context 

Planning for public schools begins with an understanding of the context for 
education, i.e. 5 those factors which influence the nature and direction of public 
education. The Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study identified and 
studied six major factors which impact on the city's learning institutions - 
population, land use, housing, the economy/1 abor market s transportation, and the 
city's fiscal situation. By exploring the implications of policy across six areas 
and measuring changes manifested in the analyses of demographics, housing and 
land use patterns, f iscal and economic indicators 5 and the labor market data, the 
study addressed the impacts of change on the future of public education in Stamford, 

How interrelated these elements are has been demonstrated in the chapters 
prior to this one. The nature and requirements of the Stamford labor market influence, 
and are influenced by, the type and range of available housing, In turn, housing 
patterns have a decided effect on the city's resident population, which, in turn 
again, determines in significant measure enrollments and program requirements 
in the Stamford Public Schools, 

With these quantifiable factors forecasted and accounted for in the "external" 
environment, the policy environment was addressed, Policy variables stem from 
decisions within the public and private sectors that have an influence on the 
school system, viz. , those of such agencies in the public realm as the Stamford 
Education Planning Committee (its Master Plan, specifically) and the Zoning Board 
(its proposed Zoning Ordinance), In addition, there are the mandates of the state 
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and federal departments of education. Thsse interests plus those of the school 

system, the community, and public interest groups in Stamford create a specific - 

policy context within which the external elements (demographics, housing, ar ■ land 

use patterns, etc) are altered. 

In this study, the method by which data and policy are fused into projections 

of educational requirements is that of scenario analysis, This is a procedure 

by which the information collected about each external element is integrated with 

policy assessments by postulating different futures or scenarios of what might 
happen , 

In this chapter, the Study Team has developed two scenario analyses and discussed 
the impact of each on the future of public education in Stamford, The first scenario 
assumes that all current trends will continue: what will happen if, in fact. 9 no 
changes in public policy are made, nor significant changes within the private 
sector occur. The second introduces the probable impacts of the pr ^osed Master 
Plan and Zoning Ordinance as these might affect Stamford's growth, and thus, its 
educational system. 

Scenario One: No Polic y Changes 

If current trends continue, Stamford will become a city of less diversity 
and more wealth, Growth, It is expected, will taper off and solidify, In fact, 
there is a very real possibility that a decline will begin from this high point 
on into the next twenty years* Primary among the factors that tend toward that 
direction are the high cost of land, the tight and expensive housing market, and 
the congestion on local streets and within the regional transportation system. 

One critical result might be that corporations will become less interested 
in locating in Stamford, The labor supply necessary for "home office" activities 
will not come from the local community: there will be a lack of affordable housing 
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for these workers. If aggravated enough, the situation might force current resident 

corporate offices to reconsider renewals on their leases* 

Constraints in the labor market locally are closely related to the land use 

and zoning policies of the city, as well as to the housing supply, Lower-income 

rental and owner occupied dwellings that are being upgraded are being offered 

at current market values, pricing them beyond the means of current tenants and 

owners. While there is an attempt to renovate and to maintain dwellings for low 

and middle-income f ami lies, the number of units involved is not expected to have 

a large effect on the overall housing market, 

Those most able to pay will be those who get new or newly converted housing. 

These include particularly single persons in the 25 to 34 year-old age group, 

whose numbers have increased in the last ten years and are expected to increase 

even more over the next twenty, Stamford's population will become less diverse, 

dominated by citizens of higher education and wealthier lifestyles. 

Currently, commuters are traveling from New York City to Stamford , as well 

as from Newtown, Shelton, and other communities fairly distant from the city, 

The Danbury-to-Waterbury corridor, however, has become the second fastest growing 

area In Connecticut in terms of job growth. The industrial land differential 

is illustrative: $125,000 for an acre in Stamford; $10*000 for one in Seymour, 

Interstate 91 is becoming more attractive , particularly in the Meriden-Wall ingford 

area. There is sufficient housing available there and a highway with adequate 

access and capacity* (Parenthetically, Hartford is also being constrained by 

the same factors. As a result, Aetna is actively supporting construction in the 

Meri den-Middle ton Area.) 

One consequence of the cost of housing in Stamford is that people commute 

to the city, but buy their homes elsewhere, such as in Danbury . Potential buyers 

are being advised to forego Stamford, unless they have a $40,000 a year income 

or higher, Top-level executives can afford these prices, but not the secretaries s 
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office managers, and computer programmers 5 among others, Prime corporate clients 
have been advised to bypass Stamford, it is reported, because of the possibility ■ 
of an insufficient secretarial labor pool and insufficient lower middle-income 
rental housing, The low and middle^income families have been and are bping squeezed 
out* Testimony during a recent Senate Subcommittee hearing % offered the opinion 
that only a high income and a subsidized population will be left in the city. 

Given the low levels of subsidized housing currently being built, there will 
be no significant housing alternatives available to a person seeking a home. 

To compound this problem, Stamford is also surrounded by communities with 
some of the most expensive housing in the Northeast, The closest area In terms 
of affordabil ity to the general population is Bridgeport, With a total of six 
million square feet of office space still envisioned for Stamford , there seems 
to be no answer to the question of where the clerical and technical labor force 
will live. 

In many respects, Stamford has reached its capacity under current zoning. 
The industrial and corporate office space infrastructure is complete, With no 
available large lots of land, it is unlikely that there will be the same corporate 
Fortune 500 growth that there has been* There will likely be no new industry. 
Manufacturing s in fact, contributes a relatively small portion to the city's economic 
profile, but in addition, there is not the labor force to supply industry, The 
Industrial work force > on the average, Is an older one; soon retirements will 
be substantial and will occur within a narrow time frame, Like the demand for 
office workers, the same question applies within the manufacturing realm: where 
would the new 5 younger workers come from, and equally Important, where would they 
live? The nearest town with affordable housing for the manufacturing segment 
of the labor market Is Shel ton. People will be commuting longer distances. Persons 
who buy or rent with incomes In the $30,000 to $40,000 range must go to Bridgeport, 
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Norwalk (when housing is available) 5 or Shelton, There is no available housing 
in Greenwich or Darien. 

What is available for the development in' Stamford is this: North Stamford, 
but there is no sewage system. South of the turnpike elevated highways and an 
air pollution problem from congested downtown traffic may limit more development. 

Compounding Stamford's more recent growth constraints are those of highways 
and transportation. The automobile is the preferred means of mobility, but the 
city suffers from clogged roadways , enormous traffic problems, inadequate access 
ramps to the Merritt Parkway 5 congestion on the Long Ridge Road (the north-south 
transverse), and strip development in the mid to northern area of the city with 
difficult - and dangerous- access to the stores. And lastly, the city, with taxes 
increasing this year s is under pressure to limit municipal spending, which would 
make public initiatives to address these constraints less likely. 

Corporation heads can still afford to live in Stamford^ but a large portion 
of the labor pool cannot* Families with more than one child are also having a 
hard time finding appropriate housing, The n working poor" find it even more 
difficulty the very poor and the immigrant are being pushed out. 

With housing such a critical dimension in Stamford and across its neighbor- 
hoods, and given its role as the prime determinant of the school population - 
who goes to the city's schools, after all, but the children of the people who 
live in Stamford? What follows is a summary description and projection of housing 
characteristics in the eleven study neighborhoods. 

Overview . The high density of the downtown area is spilling over into the 
surrounding neighborhoods, Glenbrook , particularly , is taking on the character- 
istics of Mid-City in terms of land use and housing, Many of the neighborhoods 
have reached their capacities f but unless there is some external force or a major 
shift in living conditions , the residents within them prefer to stay where they 
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live. Among these stable neighborhoods are Springdale, Glenbrook, Turn of the 
River/Newf iel d, and Westover. There are several community development target areas 
within neighborhoods and local housing development organizations. These are to 
be found in Mid-City (Adams Green), West Side, and the South End, Some redevelopment 
activity is also being pursued in East Side-Cove, Such areas have gone through 
a period of decline and n di sinvestmant , " and have experienced an in-migration 
of minorities, predominantly Spanish-speaking peoples and Haitians, whose numbers 
have doubled in ten years, 

Mid-City . Housing and land use densities are appropriate to a downtown area. 
It is felt this generally prosperous area will have an upgrading effect on the 
adjacent urban renewal di strict , as well as one of promoting the cleanup of other 
adjoining neighborhoods, 

Glenbrook , This is an area that is being M gentrif led 5 n that is 9 being settled 
by younger, upwardly mobile professionals or executives, who have the incomes 
to purchase the increasing number of condominiums being developed or t es 
coming onto the market at accelerated prices. Long-term residents, man.,- .wired, 
continue to live in the neighborhood, There are a number of development opportunities. 
With no focal identity necessarily its own 3 Glenbrook takes on many of the character- 
istics of adjoining neighborhoods (Mid-City and Springdal e ) . 

East Side-Cove , This area will also be gentrified. It is urban near Dolphin 
Cove, but also has small acreage housing near the accessible beaches. It is similar 
in its transition to Glenbrook at its southern end where condominium development 
is occurring, 

Shippan , The Connecticut Turnpike and the railroad serve as barriers to 
the area. Motorists cannot go into Shippan with ease, Shippan is stable in its 
housing and population. It is also the neighborhood which sends the most children 
to nonpublic schools (40 percent)* 
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South End , The South End has declined rapidly. Industrial and office use 
is displacing the traditional local commercial activities. Residents, in fact, 
must leave the neighborhood to shop. While its population reflects the highest . 
percentage of change in the city, it Is nevertheless small in absolute numbers. 
The housing stock is deteriorating and is 5 perhaps^ the worst In the city. The 
most recent influx of residents has been Haitian* 

Waterside . Waterside is divided in terms of housing. The southern portion 
of census tract 223 most resembles Greenwich, a town with which Waterside residents 
identify. The upper portion of the neighborhood has been targeted for renovations 
by the Community Development Block Grant Program. 

West Side , There appear to be two distinct neighborhoods to the West Side* 
one industrial , the other residential 5 which coincide with its two primary census 
tracts* Some $27.8 million is targeted for elderly housing in this area. The 
West Side currently includes many smaller industries; there is not much other 
developable land. The area's zoning allows for high-rise construction, which * 
likely will occasion distinct shifts in residential housing, Recent revaluations 
affected long-term homeowners markedly with increases ranging from 60 percent 
to 70 percent, 

Westovej% A neighborhood comparable to Turn of the River and Springdale^ 
with a wide range of housing, predominantly single=f amily , Westover, with the 
major north-south transverse highway (High Ridge Road) has among the city*s most 
heavily traveled streets. Some corporation headquarters are located in the area, 

Turn of the River/Newf ield . An older 5 stable population will characterize 
Turn of the River/Newf ield with much of its school age population grown up. Housing 
in the area is not only owner occupied, but without mortgates. 

Springdale , Characterized as well by long-term homeowners 5 it is expected that 
Springdale will develop into a stable residential neighborhood with an older pop- 
ulation after children have finished school, Springdale's school population includes 
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about 20 percent of the' 5 to 14 year-olds who attended parochial school. 

North Stamford. One factor which lends to North Stamford's stability is 
its physical land characteristics, which, in fact, make large-scale development 
difficult, Nevertheless, the area is composed of medium-large to large dwellings, 
which have had many accessory apartments (as many as 500, it is estimated) illegally 
built onto them. There appears to be a fairly high turnover of housing in the 
area. 

Scenario Two: Imp! ementation of the Proposed Master Plan 

The objectives of Stamford's proposed Master Plan include: 

* coordinating the capital improvement programs to provide for 
management of growth 

* proving adequate housing 

* dealing with the growing business sector 

* maintaining the quality of life 

* and preserving employment sources for blue collar workers 

The plan identifies four issues as a result of the office growth and develop- 
ment in Stamford: displaced housing units, increased housing costs, taxed city 
services, and increased traffic problems, Relatedly , increases in the popula- 
tion of young adults and the elderly are described also for their demand on city 
services and restrictive effect on the housing market, 

However, the Master Plan, as proposed, along with the proposed zoning or- 
dinance amendments, does little more than legitimize current land uses, adapting 
to current change, rather than introducing incentives to alter growth patterns. 
The Plan does recommend adjustments in allowable density, That is a significant 
change which primarily affects residential uses. The greatest heights and most 
intensive use of land is encouraged in the Mid-City area. As one moves out from 
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the center of town 5 there is prescribed substantially decreasing densities and 
height limitations. 

The Stamford Master Plan encourages a lower population level, largely as 
a result of the emphasis on reduced densities. However, the study recently completed 
to determine the city's "holding capacity" did not incorporate the potential for 
in-fill development nor the construction of illegal accessory apartments (units 
built to accorrmodate other family members, for example). While the 1981 amendments 
do not attempt to reduce density, they do not provide for mechanisms or incentives 
to see the goal accomplished, one key element of which is the Floor Area Ratio, 
While this critical tool (FAR) in setting densities is not prescribed in the pro- 
posed Master Plan, there are specified height requirements. And, the plan does 
set limits on minimum group space, 

A separate scenario for the implementation of the Master Plan amendments 
is moot when it appears to freeze the status quo for Stamford, There are few 
or no incentives for low to middle-range income housing, in fact, the opposite 
effect may happen, Reducing the allowable densities will escalate prices. People 
with the incomes to buy market value housing will drive out those without. The 
lower-middle and lowest level income brackets' entire housing market could easily 
disappear. Directly affected will be entry level workers, family housing, and 
the supply of workers in the labor market, especially at the blue collar level, 
which seems contrary to a Master Plan objective. 

If, in fact 5 the professional workers push out blue collar workers in the 
lower-middle and lower-income working groups, the effects on school enrollments 
will be direct: neither minority, nor immigrant, nor family populations will 
be able to afford to live in Stamford, 

The assumption on the second scenario must be this: the net effect of current 
trends and forces on Stamford will be the same - perhaps more intense, in certain 
respects- as in the first scenario, 
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Scenario Analysis: impacts on Ed: .ation 

Two scenarios have been developed by the Study Team., based upon current trends 
and policies in demographic analysis, land use, transportation, housing, economic 
and labor market trends, and the city's financial situation. Scenario One addresses 
the reality of a Stamford continuing along the same policy dimension as it has 
charted* The second scenario examines the Implications of this portrait as it 
is affected by the proposed Master Plan and Zoning Ordinance, Both scenarios 
tend to draw the picture of a wealthy, less diverse, and congested e i ty 5 with 
its fragile environment under attack, its neighborhoods becoming increasingly 
gentrif led in response to market forces in housing and an ultimate stultification 
of the corporate sector growth due to the very problems that success of Stamford 
has brought with it - no housing , traffic congestion, no exiting urban downtown 
core , 

Changes in population, the housing and labor markets, and finances directly 
Impact upon educational programs and services, These effects and the future of 
public education in Stamford were the topic for discussion in a Scenario Analysis 
Ills which also served as an excellent synopsis for prior discussions and treat- 
ments. 

The past ten years have seen a dramatic shift in the Stamford population. 
While the overall school age population declined by 6 percent, the minority popula- 
tion, specifically, the Spanish- speaking and Asian-American populations, have 
increased substantially. The number of elderly persons has increased by 22 percent, 
as has the young, usually single, adult population 20 to 34 years old (by 18 per- 
cent). Additionally, changes in characteristics such as marital status and Income 
levels are significant; there was a 10 percent increase in the number of separated 
persons and a 134 percent increase in the number of divorced persons. Due to 
high housing market values and location of the growing corporate sector in Stamford, 
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it has been suggested that in the near future the population might consist of 
the upper and upper-middle income, and the poor, which would result in fewer 
families, smaller households , and the displacement of the working poor and middle- * 
income families. While that statement is a projection, it is an assumption based 
on trends and the direction of change. 

In order for Stamford to preserve the characteristics which drew people here 
in the first place, participants suggested during the second scenario analysis 
discussion that the city adopt a philosophy of shared community that would recognize 
the needs and values and appreciate the skills and talents of a diverse population. 
That philosophy, it was offered, should be considered in planning for educational 
programs and services. 

With regard to the programs and services emanating from the school system, 
the notion of addressing the basic needs of a changing community was suggested, 
as well as promoting the awareness that diversity is healthy and encouraging par- 
ticipation and involvement of those not usually directly part of the planning 
for educational programs and services. 

The increase of minority populations warrant additional bilingual and English 
as a Second Language (ESL) programs, as well as service personnel (social workers 
and counselors) fluent in the minority languages to facilitate and guide students 
toward appropriate academic and career-oriented programs and courses of study, 
In addition, it is felt that "Transitional" programs which provided the opportunity 
for children to become accul turated into American society are necessary, 

With the increase of single-parent and two-parent working families, there 
is a need to provide services such as a full-day kindergarten and structured, 
relevant extended school -day activities, especially at the elementary level. The 
latter could include offerings, such as creative dance, movement, sewing - run 
by a volunteer corps within the community with school department personnel acting 
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as supervisors. 

Another suggestion offered was to structure a child-care center as part 
of the curriculum at the high school level 9 preparing students early for careers 
in childhood education, while offering a learning environment for young children 
and a service to the parents and high school students as well. 

In the past 10 years Stamford has changed from a suburban town to an urban 
center. Educational standards and expectations should be adapted to fit rapidly 
changing needs and demands. This means that administrative and teaching personnel 
will need assistance in making such transitions as well. Extending the classroom 
environment and curriculum to include "experts" from business , or volunteers 
from the community into the classroom can be threatening 3 but the thrust is that 
of enhancing the curriculum^ not replacing it. Staff training for teachers and 
support personnel can be the point of departure for expanding upon the value 
and awareness of cultural diversity and the skills and talents of other people. 
Reciprocal ly s developing methods to introduce the importance of college prepara- 
tory and job training programs - as well as the more social aspects of school 
life such as extracurricular activities - are aspects of the educational system 
to which new arrivals to the Stamford education system should be exposed. 

Participants felt that including the community directly aided not only the 
students* but also the schools by developing a constituency, Volunteers are 
key to school-community interaction. The assumptions for example, that elderly 
would have little interest in involving themselves with schools has often been 
refuted, provided that the participants feel the contribution they are making 
is a real and worthwhile one. Simply in terms of their growing numbers and their 
life experience skills, older persons often prove them^. *ves a valuable resource 
to schools* The range of possibilities Is large, from retired business people 
and executives who could serve as advisors to the business or vocational curriculum, 
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to after school activities such as cooking, sewing, crafts, etc, 

Stamford, the Scenario Analysis discussion revaaled, will have to compete 
for studentSs given current trends toward private schools. In order to keep 
the public schools in the running, efforts at providing , enhancing, Lnd promoting 
the school system's strengths should be undertaken . Among incentives mentioned 
to make public schools an attractive choice to students were: 

* an emphasis on coll ege preparation 9 advanced curricul um s irsd 
support services^ or, a broad range of career education al tiernatives 
and the opportunity for !l hands-on !l experience through internships, 
volunteer job corps placements, and Project Business 

* a commitment to small class size and a lew student-teacher ratio 
for individualized instruction 

* education options such as access to magnet schools 
a a wide range of extracurri cular activities 

■ and, in general * a focus on what private schools are less able to 
offer. Participants felt that the qua! ity of the Stamford School 
System is already good and that there is a sound basis for 
positive public relations already in place 
Potentially one of the most significant influences on the direction of Stamford 
public education is that of the changing labor market. Scenario Analysis II 
reviewed the impact of changes* 68 5 5S0 people work in Stamford, a 27 percent 
increase since 1973; in the ten years up to 1980, office space in the city nearly 
doubled, and the following year it increased by 42 percent; the prima r^y labor 
market shifted into fields such as transportation s utilities 5 wholesale trade, 
finance. Insurance, real estate 5 and legal services* 

The study revealed the emergence of three labor markets in Stamford, showing 
that what may have worked in the past in school curriculum is not suf-f icient 



for the fu tufa* Programs, it was felt, must be adapted and refined based on 
the needs Identified in the employment sector's growth areas, Recommended was 
the involv ement of industry and corporation executives, not only as occasional 
featured s peakers but as participants on such study c- 'roups as the Business/Industry 
Advisory C ommittee and the Occupational Skills Commits tee . Members would serve 
not only a s referrals and contacts* but as advisors 1 n the creation of new, and 
the rev i 5i on of existing, curricul urn, Theirs would be the catalytic role between 
the school system and Stamford business and industry. One specific - and chal- 
lenging - contention mads by a representative of empl oyers was that the technical 
skills of high school graduates were less of a concer n than the lack of a work 
ethic amon g them, which would suggest a very specific area that might be addressed 
in interns "nip and job training programs. 

Not o— ily is the school system faced with decidin g on tha type of informa- 
tion that ^^hould be taught, but also the organization and appropriate age levels 
at which t . ; o communicate most effectively. It was sug gested that students do 
not usual b y make career choices until they are 18, E ven though Stamford has 
the lowest unemployment rate in the state , there are -pockets of unemployment s 
primarily ^among those students who do not continue wi"th post-secondary education. 
Such studer™ its need skills and job counseling and plac^-amenti especially with the 
economy now— v moving strongly into the nonmanufacturlng modes. Employers are looking 
for a high level of technical skills in their future esmployees - Participants 
also noted that adults do not of ten face career decis™ Ions until they are 25 to 
30 years oTd, Adult education programs which serve tEhis segment 1 s needs could 
be designe^d by a joint private sector and school sy$i^mm effort, such that there 
would be a responsive mechanism to help alleviate the shortage in the primary 
1 abor mark^^t * 

Finally* the question arises as to how best to ir-nplement an effective career 
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education modal once relationships and ongoing dialogue with the private sector 
have been established, There seems to be little or no dispute about the need 
for computer literacy for grades K through 12, At vie elementary school level, 
exposure, through speakers and field trips, to a wide range of career options 
seems appropriate. Admittedly 13 years of age is too early for a student to 
make career decisions, but the middle school years might be an optimum time to 
introduce students to "themes 11 in the world of work, again in tune with the needs 
of the labor market as identified by the private sector. 

For high school students, current growth areas are indicated in the fields 
of health, science/high technology, retailing, hotel management and business 
management, among many others, Again, relevance to the needs of local employers 
is required, as well as a watch on trends and growth areas on a national level. 
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APPENDIX A 



WORKING PAPERS FOR 
STAMFORD EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC POLICY IMPACT STUDY 

Preliminary Report, Objectives A and B: Social and Physical Pol icy Environme 
(April 30, 1982) 

Preliminary Report, Objective C: Client Group Analysis (May 31, 1982) 

Preliminary Report, Objective D: National Policy Trends (May 31, 1982) 

Final Report, Objectives A and B: Social and P hysical Policy Environment 
(June 30. 1982) 

Final Report, Objective C; Client Group Analysis (July 31, 1982) 

Final Report, Objective D: National Educational Trends and Sta te and Local 
" Implications (July 31, imz) 

Preliminary Report, Objective E: tssmps and Concerns about Stamford Schools 
(July 31, 1982) — — 

Preliminary Report F: Scenario Analysis (August 31, 1982) 
Population Supplement (August 31, 1982) 

Final Report, Objective E: Issues and Concerns abo ut Stamford Schools 
(September 30, 1982 J 

Final Report. Objective F: Scenario Analysis (October IS, 1982) 
Facilities Utilization Plan (November 10, 1982) 
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APPENDIX B 

METHODOLOGY FOR POPULATION PROJECTIONS 

A summary of the methodology for the population projection component of 
this study, which predicts the size of the school age population based upon the 
mathematical method of cohort survival, is presented in this appendix. The pro- 
jections are predicated upon the assumption that the various policy elements 
in Stamford, such as housing, land use, the physical environment, and the economic/ 
labor market will remain the same as today, 

Mathodol ogy 

The population projections were calculated for each neighborhood of Stamford 
by the cohort survival method using intervals of 5 years from ages 0-4 to 85 
years and older. In addition to the original population for the projections 
(taken from the U.S. Census of 1980), the method uses survival rates, fertility 
rates, and migration factors. The procedure used for estimating the total pop- 
ulation of each neighborhood by ten year intervals from 1980 to 2000 is described 
below. 

Survival rates . As listed below, the data used were values for the state 
of Connecticut. Statewide data were utilized since survival rates do not change 
significantly from the state to the local level. In addition, the use of a larger 
region improves statistical confidence levels: 

. 1970 population by sex and age cohort (U.S. Census of Population, 1970) 
. estimates of population by sex and age cohort fo<" each year from 
1971 to 1978 (Connecticut Department of Health Services, Department 
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of Health Statistics) 

* births by age of mother for each year from 1970 to 1978 (Connecticut- 
Department of Health Services, Division of Maternal and Child Health) 

* deaths by sex and age cohort fur each year from 1970 to 1978 
(Connecticut Department of Health Services, Division of Health Statistics) 

The computation for survival rates by sex and age group for the periods, 
1970-1974 and 1975-1979, was completed in the following manner* 

(1) Death rates were computed for each year, 1971 to 1978 by sex and age 
cohort, dividing the observed deaths in a specific year by the popu- 
lation (if the same group and sex) estimated for the same year, 

(2) Mean death rates were calculated for the two periods, 1970-74 and 
1975-78 t by determining the mean values resulting from (1), 

(3) For a five year period, the survival rates were computed, subtracting 

the mean death rate per year from unity which gives annual survival 

t h 

rates and calculating the 5 power of this value. 
Fertility Rates , As indicated below, the data used again represent values 
for the state of Connecticut, These data were selected because fertility rates 
should be calculated using an annual estimate of the population by age cohort. 

These values were only available for Connecticut, 

* 1970 population by sex and age cohort (U,5, Census of Population^ 
1970) 

* estimates of population by sex and age cohort for each year from 
1971 to 1978 (Connecticut Department of Health Services , Department 
of Health Statistics) 

* births by age of mother for each year from 1974 to 1978 (Connecticut 
Department of Health Services 5 Division of Maternal and Child 
Health) 

The computation of fertility rates was completed in the following two-step 
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process. 

(1) Fertility rates are computed for each year from 1974 to 1978 for 

; each age cohort* by dividing the observed births by the estimated 
female population in the cohort. The value obtained is then 
multiplied by 1,000 to determine the rate per 1,000 families, 

(2) To obtain an estimate of the fertility rates for a five year 
period, the yearly fertility rates computed in (1) for each year 
of 1974=78 are added together, 

Migration factors . The natural increase of the population from 1970 to 
1980 was determined for each sex and age cohort greater or equal to four years 
old by using the survival rates for Connecticut which were computed earlier, 
The natural increase of the population for that same period was determined for 
the cohort 0-4 years old by using the births observed in Stamford for each year 
from 1970-1978" and the survival rates for that cohort which were computed before, 
corrected for the 4, 3, 2 5 and 1 year-olds for the births in 1971, 1972, 1973 5 and 
1974 respectively. 

The natural increase of the population computed above and the 1970 U.S. 
Census data for the population by sex and age cohorts were used to estimate the 
component of the 1980 population due to natural increase. The migration factors 
were computed by dividing the population of Stamford given in the 1980 census 
by the population estimate obtained in the previous step. 

Survival rates 9 fertility rates, and migration factors for nonwhites and 
bl acks. The survival rates for the total population of Connecticut as computed 
above are used, since death rates do not depend much on race, However, adjustments 
were made in the computation of fertility rates and migration factors for non- 
whites and blacks, Since nonwhite estimates for the female population in Stamford 



Since data were not available for 1979 5 it assumed the same value as 1978, 
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were not available for each year from 1970 to 1978, the ratios of nonwhite 
females to total females in 1970 for each cohort were computed. These compu- 
tations were used to estimate the number of females in each cohort in each one 
of the years from 1970-1978, assuming that the same ratios are maintained. 
Fertility rates for blacks are taken as equal to those of nonwhites. The rest 
of the computations proceed as before. Migration factors for nonwhites and for 
blacks are computed for the total population except that the births for blacks 
in Stamford for 1970-1978 are computed by projection of the first cohort (0- 
4 years old) s using the black population of Stamford in 1970, the survival rates 
for Connecticut, and the fertility rates for nonwhites 5 because the actual observed 
values were not available. 

Population projections . For projection of population by sex and age cohort 
in each of the 11 neighborhoods of Stamford s the cohort survival method is used 
in intervals of 5 years from 1970 to 2000 from the cohort of 0-4 year-olds to 
the cohort of 85 years and older and the survival rates, fertility rates , and 
migration factors computed as outlined above. 

The population of the 0-4 year-olds in the final year of each period is 
computed from estimates of the births in each one of the years in the period 
computed from the female population at the beginning of the period by multi- 
plying by the fertility rates , the migration factor, and survival rates, with 
the latter being corrected to 4, 3 9 2 S and 1 year-olds for births in the second, 
third s fourth, and fifth year of the period considered. The population of the 
0-4 year-old group was estimated in this way, and subdivided Into male and fe- 
male according to the approximate female to male ratio of ,945, 

The population 85 years old and older is estimated by multiplying the popu- 

^Component due to natural Increase in population 
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APPENDIX C 



SOCIAL INDICATORS METHODOLOGY 

Methodology 

The Indicators for this analysis are based on the study design and are intended 
to describe and analyze several areas of concern (population, housing, land use, 
economics, education, and service characteristics) and the ways in which they 
affect the future of public education in the city of Stamford, The following 
figure specifies the criteria used for the identification of indicators. 





Figure C - One 


Criteria 


for Indicator Selection 


Relevance to Study — 


y- High Priority 


Objectives 




Relevance to Impact 




Analysis 








Acceptabi 1 ity as 




a Measure 








Rel iabi 1 ity 






■ ■ — — ^ Low Priority 


Availability 



The United States census was the major secondary source for this study. 
Whenever data were not available for these dates, other periods were used. Trends 
and comparisons at both the city and neighborhood level were analyzed from this 
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data base* Most of the data collected were converted to percentages in order 
to increase the comparability and to aid in the Identification of trends. 

The indicators obtained for each census tract were combined to form neigh- 
borhoods. City wide data were used for some indicators since information for 
census tracts was not always available. 

Model 

The neighborhood and citywide profiles were based on the model (see Figure 
II) in order to integrate each separate indicator into a comprehensive, interpre- 
tive framework for analysis, The rationale for the model is dependent on the 
notion of the use of indicators and their ability to measure social conditions 
relevant to the study objectives, to assess direction and trends over time, and 
to evaluate the impact of these changes on particular policy decisions, The 
defining characteristics of social indicators have three main attributes: (1) 
they are normative statistics which measure changing conditions; (2) they are 
time series which compare over time or are disaggregated by other characteristics; 
(3) they are theory based, tied to goals, and based on the underlying assumption 
of the predictability of group behavior, 

The value of social indicators as a method to measure social conditions 
depends on an understanding of the goals and objectives of the study in order 
to identify those indicators which reflect a clear concept of what is being measured 
and for what purpose. The indicators selected for this study are based on the 
overall study design and are directly related to the end products of the analysis: 
an efficient school system, equal accessibility to opportunities, and maintenance 
of quality education* 

In order to facilitate the analysis of results and organize the key inter- 
relationships of indicators in a social system, a model was developed- The design 
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of this modal is based on Land and Spiierman ! s social indicator model. It attempts 
to simulate the complex social system in which change occurs through a series 
of linked variations in one or more indicators. The model results from an effort 
to understand the interrelationships between all social systems through an analy- 
sis of selected data (indicators). This analysis involves the interpretation 
of the model as a systemic matrix of interaction, goals, and decision making 
which tests its reliability as an investigatory framework in solving and ordering 
complex social processes. The components (indicators) of the model are classi- 
fied into five main types for analysis, 

* Policy Instrument Indicators - directly manipulate by social policy 
and its decision making process, 

* Non-Mani pulable Indicators - general measures not manipulable by 
social policy. These indicators function as the basis for develop- 
ment of community profiles which monitor general trends and social 
changes, 

* Analytic Indicators - measures jf the underlying relationships 
which affect the output (descriptive and side effect indicators). 
Their purpose is to integrate indicators within the social system, 

* Output Descriptive Indica tors - measures of the end products of the 
social process under analysis. They are a direct social system 
measurement which, in some ways, is a response to the analytic 
indicators, 

- Side Effect Indicators - measures of outputs of the social system 
model which are not of primary concern to the study, but provide 
indirect Information on the variables of interest in the analysis 
(output descriptive indicators). 

^Kenneth Land, Social Indicator Models , eds, land and Spiierman 
(New York: Sage Foundation , 1975)5 p,18, 
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The model (Figure II) illustrates the interrelationships between these five 
main types. _ Analytic indicators occupy the central box, connecting the output 
and input indicators. Side effect indicators are placed in a loop since they 
indirectly impact both the input and the output of the social system model. 
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